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Only Great Love Can Save Us 


HE greatest universalist of our time died at the 

hand of an assassin Friday afternoon,January 30. 
Gandhi on his way to prayer was shot at close range. 
He fell immediately, but before he died, he lifted his 
hands in a gesture of forgiveness of his murderer. 

In this manner there passed from earth one who 
believed that “if a single man achieves the highest kind 
of love, it will be sufficient to neutralize the hate of 
millions.’’ Gandhi lived his belief and he did neutralize 
the hate of millions. That he did not succeed in abolish- 
ing all the hate from the hearts of all men in his tragically 
divided land was neither his fault nor the fault of his 
gospel. 

Cynics point to the killings in India as if they were 
proof of the failure of the gospel of love. They prove 
only the futility of hate. Indeed, the inhumanity of 
man to man in India today is as nothing compared to 
what it would have been had not Gandhi lived. The 
very hope of India lies in following the way of Gandhi 
instead of the way of the religious fanatics out of whose 
ranks came Gandhi’s killer. We pray God that India, 
sobered by the martyrdom of her Mahatma, will speedily 
find and follow his way of love. (But who are we to 
advise Indians—we who live in a land where state gov- 
ernors and congressmen hurl vituperous threats when 
anti-lynch laws for the protection of Negro Americans 
are proposed?) 

We have called Gandhi the greatest universalist and 
that he was. He brought Hindu, Moslem, and Christian 
together in one fellowship of love. His was no easy 
eclecticism. He was born a Hindu and he lived and 
died a Hindu, loyal to the truth in the religion of his 
fathers. But he recognized, accepted, and lived by the 
truth as it was revealed in other universal religions as 
well as his own. 

We are humbly glad to be able to report that this 
great soul was influenced by one of the nineteenth cen- 
tury leaders of our fellowship, Adin Ballou. Our dear 
friend, Methodist Bishop Hartman, told this story in his 
address on Gandhi at St. Paul’s Cathedral the other day. 

Mahatma Gandhi is a spiritual son of New Eng- 
land. He once declared that from Thoreau he 
learned civil disobedience; from Tolstoy, non- 
cooperation; and from Jesus Christ, passive resist- 
ance and non-violence. More than a hundred years 
ago, the Rev. Adin Ballou, Universalist minister of ~ 
Hopedale, Massachusetts, wrote his “Catechism of 
Non-Resistance,” based solely upon the teachings 


of Christ. Tolstoy reprinted this catechism in his 
book “The Kingdom of God Is within You.” 
Gandhi, during his South African days, was capti- 
vated with the writings of Tolstoy, including ‘‘The 
Kingdom of God Is within You.”’ In all proba- 
bility, it was from Tolstoy’s reprint of Ballou’s 
catechism that Gandhi learned his “‘passive resist- 
ance and non-violence.” MBallou’s non-resistance 
became Gandhi’s passive resistance, and both 
learned the secret of spiritual power from Christ. 

Mahatma Gandhi, greatest Indian character 
since Gotama Buddha, was a near Christian—very 
near. He once wrote in a statement for the Asso- 
ciated Press ‘‘Prayer has saved my life. Without it 
I should have been a lunatic long ago. Prayer came 
out of sheer necessity. The more my faith in God 
increased, the more irresistible became the yearn- 
ing for prayer. Life seems to be dull and vacant 
without it.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, though dead, will continue 
to influence mankind for a thousand years—and 
more. 


Let no present day Universalist or any other Chris- 
tian take one iota of parochial pride in this history. In 
the presence of this great tragedy, ours is a stern call to 
heart searching. In our time, on the very eve of another 
Lenten season, we have witnessed ‘“‘Love done to death 
by Hate” and, as Joseph Fort Newton once said, 
“Tragedy can go no deeper.” 

“Were you there when they crucified my Lord?” 
Were we? Dowe share the guilt in this latest martyrdom 
of ason of the Eternal? Think it over. The man who 
killed Gandhi was a religionist. He was no doubt a sin- 
cere religionist. He thought he was doing his gods a 
favor. So thought the elders of Athens when they 
decreed the Hemlock cup for Socrates. So believed the 
members of the courts who demanded Jesus’ death. 
Do we belong to this company? Do we share their 
guilt? Yes, God forgive us, by every mite of greed and 
fear and hate that mars our lives, we, too, are guilty. 
By every sectarian theology smugly held, we, too, are 
guilty of the death of the prophets. 


Sincerity is not enough in religion. Sincerity and zeal 
together are not enough in religion; indeed, these two 
together have been the death of religion again and again. 

Only love, Great Love which comprehends both 
intelligence and courage, informs sincerity and directs 
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zeal, is enough in religion. For Great Love is the only 
true religion. 

This Great Love lived and walked among men in the 
person of Mohandas K. Gandhi in our century as in the 
person of Jesus in the First century, and in the lives of 
the prophets of the High God in many other centuries. 

The world must find and follow the way of Gandhi. 
It is the way of Jesus. All other ways have failed and 
will continue to fail. Only this gospel of love can save 
us. For only this gospel is “‘ample as the wants of man.” 


GRAIN FOR WHISKEY OR GRAIN FOR FOOD 


S far back as the middle of January, a member of 
the House of Representatives addressed himself 
to the need for continuing restrictions on the use of 
grain for the manufacture of liquor. Mr. Walters of 
Pennsylvania, whose bill authorizing the President to 
defer further liquor production until foreign and domes- 
tic food and feed requirements are met, is languishing in 
committee, commented on a news letter of the beer, 
wine and liquor industry. He said in part, ‘““This news 
letter showed that the stocks of liquor on hand November 
1947 as compared with November 1946 were one hundred 
million gallons more. In view of the fact that we have 
today a supply of liquor over four years old, which is 
more than adequate to meet the present high demand for 
the next six -years, it seems to me that while there is so 
much hunger in the world, we could well afford to restrict 
the use of grain for alcoholic beverage purposes.”’ 

We cannot afford not to restrict the use of grain for 
alcoholic beverage purposes while millions are starving 
for lack of basic food. The liquor people talk about the 
very small percentage of grain used in their industry. 
It is small in proportion to the total crop. But the 
grain used in the manufacture of alcoholic beverages is 
disastrously large in proportion to the amount available 
for human food. Much of the grain raised never leaves 
the farms where it is grown. Fifty million bushels of 
grain if allowed to the distillers this year might mean the 
failure of our foreign policy. It certainly would mean 
the starvation of those who might have had the grain 
for food. 

Ask your Congressmen this question. Are we going 
to allow the liquor people to use all the grain they want 
this year or are we going to use every possible bushel to 
feed the hungry? 


MORE THAN A HISTORY OF MUSIC 


HE History of Music in Tufts College by Dr. 

Harry Adams Hersey, a review of which appears 
in this number, is more than a history of music. It is 
a story of devoted enthusiasm for music by generations 
of young men and women under the leadership of Leo 
R. Lewis, not only able professor of music, but more 
important, father confessor of students. Dr. Hersey’s 
story spills over into the wider story of the community 
which was and is Tufts College. Many personalities, 
well-known and well-loved in Universalist circles, walk 
through these pages. The book therefore should have 
wider reading than it will be given by students of music. 

Of the story, Dr. Hersey says, “It has been a joyous 
task, a labor of love, a continual feast.” We should 
like to add, it was also a great deal of exacting work, 
well done. 
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THE BOSTON HERALD COMES A CROPP 


WE have had many inquiries about the leadi 
editorial of The Boston Herald, Sunday, Fe 
ruary 1, on “Youth and Morality.” Now the clippi 
of the editorial are coming to us from more dis 
points than Boston. “‘What do you think of this outragg 
and what do you propose to do about it?”’ These ques 
tions about sum up the tenor of the correspondence 
Well, there isn’t much we can do about the thing, bai 
as itis. We do not edit the Herald. | 

First, we believe the editorial writer sincerely mear 
to be helpful. Second, we suspect he wrote in a hurry 
Third, we suspect also that he is more sorry about the 
editorial now than anyone else in the world. This muc: 
we must say in his defense. We, too, are a slave of | 
deadline. | 

When all that is said, however, there still remair 
that miserable editorial. When we read the followin 
lines we were, to say the very least, aghast. | 

‘The Church (Roman Catholic) and its priests prot 
ably provide a much more thorough moral and religiou 
training than that received by young people in pre 
dominantly Protestant communities.” Either this we 
the combined result of ignorance and hurry or it remain 
a most inexcusable insult to millions of good Jews an 
Protestants. The statement does not square with th 
observable facts in the lives of millions of good and uf 
right Jews and Protestants. With all its weaknesses 
religious education demonstrates its utility in the lives c 
Protestants, Jews and Catholics every day and every 
where in our land. Any attempt at a comparativ 
efficiency score of the three is most odious and can resul 
only in harm to all of us. 

The desire of the Herald editorial writer to clean u 
Boston is good. His conviction that the way to do th 
job permanently is to train children, morally and relig 
iously, is also good. But his commendable hope tha 
there will be a grass roots reform in which “‘good Cath 
olics are supported by the whole community” is badl 
weakened by his exaltation of one religious denominatio 
at the expense of all others. 


OUR YOUTH LEADS ON 


HILE the editor was in Europe, the first numbe 
of our new youth publication, The Youth Leader: 
appeared. The second number was off the press befor 
we had time to catch up on our American reading. I 
the great pile of exchanges and press releases on ow 
desk, we found the two attractive little magazines 
From the attractive cover designs by Lisbeth Koopma 
through news of rallies and guides to programs by th 
Director, Alice M. Harrison, the new publication ; 
interesting and inspiring. 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER salutes The Youth Leade1 
Long may it lead our Universalist young people. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


_Ours is a freedom to go or not to go to church br 
this freedom is easily abused. To be loyal means doin 
all in our power to support every activity of the churck 
People give a thousand and one excuses, but very few ¢ 
them hold up in the light of one’s personal responsibilit 
to the church. The real question is: Do you want you 
church to be a vital influence in the community? If sx 
then you cannot neglect its services. 

—Lawrence Abbott 
In The Akron Reports 
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:0 escape. 


T is impossible to overemphasize the need to find 

solutions of our problems before the full fury of man’s 
uate and the total havoc of atomic science are let loose 
apon'us. What seems like an exaggeration is actually 
inderstatement. .Man’s situation is terribly urgent. 
Ne cannot dilly dally while these fateful hours inexo- 
ably tick their way to tragedy. 

The problem is not merely academic. We are dealing 

with no “‘take it or leave it’? option of history, but with 
oressing immediacy which cannot be dodged if we are 
-O survive. 
_ But—the question inevitably arises, where can we find 
che solution? It is not enough to warn of impending 
janger. We must emphasize the positive approach to 
dur problems. 

Wherever we look, we must remember that most people 

of this day and age are predominantly practical. They 
judge theories not by logical or abstract standards, but 
oy the utilitarian test. They ask, ‘Does this institution 
work? Does this practice get results?” 
: Such pragmatic attitude admits no exceptions but 
2xtends to every tradition, no matter how sanctified by 
usage. It questions the validity of education, art or 
religion. It does not withhold its probing scalpel simply 
because the subject of its doubt is holy. We insist 
upon knowing whether the results of any established 
custom are good or bad, important or trivial. 

Can religion stand this pragmatic test? We know that 
it has a glorious past, that it has produced the world’s 
most imperishable literature and that it has helped to 
conserve the highest values of civilization when light 
seemed to go out.in the world. We admit these things, 
but the pragmatist asks, ‘“‘“What of today?” 

We look at the tensions as they exist here and now, 
the reach for power, the prejudice that destroys unity, 
the selfishness that cripples our economic processes, and 
we ask, ‘‘What is religion doing about all this?”’ 

We see increasing juvenile delinquency, sexual immor- 
ality, alcoholism, and mental illness. As a slight illus- 
tration, there is an average of one murder and two 
cases of rape in New York City every day. Imagine 
how much worse conditions are in Europe. 

Are the results of religion, especially the Christian 
religion, all the partisans claim? Is Christianity really 
the solution to our problems, or is it powerless to aid us 
in these days of desperate need? 

Many millions are turning from religion to some 
materialistic means of help in the world’s crisis. They 
believe that there may be concrete advantage in some 
system of economic reform such as socialism, commun- 
ism, trade unions or the co-operative management. 
Others look to science to unlock hidden stores of wealth 
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Can Religion Solve Our Problems? 


We earthians are in a desperate predicament. For half a century the forces of evil have been 
jathering magnitude and momentum. Like a vast tidal wave, war with its inevitable train of chaos 
ind destruction has been rushing upon us with hurricane force. Physical wreckage and spiritual 
lesolation have been let loose. We are stunned with a sense of some uncontrollable nemesis relent- 
essly driving us. Multitudes, especially in Europe, are gripped by a hopeless fatalism with its attend- 
int sense of futility. The individual is being starved and regimented. His personality is being sub- 
mitted to every known indignity. He is bewildered and divided within himself. 
‘ull of fear and sullen resentment which bode ill for the future. Those who suffer most seern to be 
na vivid nightmare, conscious of a sinister force creeping upon them, but frozen by fear and unable 


Naturally, he is 
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and power, and to provide man with adequate means for 
a full and rich life. Still others turn to politics, believ: 
that our salvation lies in more organization by local, 
national and world governments. The hundreds 
millions of dollars recently poured into the schools for 
increase of teachers’ salaries proves a general confidence 
in education as the basic solution of our perplexities. 

Which group is right? 

None has an exclusive monopoly on truth or salvation. 
Each has a contribution to make for that integral whole 
we call human life. We cannot live without economic 
goods, or without some form of governmental control. 
We should utilize all that science and education can give 
us in building a rich and satisfying culture. It is also 
my conviction that we mneed—desperately need— 
religion. As one of the many who take the pragmatic 
view, I believe that a true and lasting solution of the 
present tragic situation requires religion; not religion 
acting in defiance of economic or political reform: not 
religion as opposed to science and education; but religion 
as a co-operative and integral unit. 
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Religion as Solution 


Religion is one of man’s greatest resources in solving 
problems. This is true, first, because religion is the larg- 
est, most inclusive of human interests. It therefore 
gives us what al! mankind so urgently needs; a sense of 
proportion and an all embracing frame of reference. 

Professor Gordon Allport expresses this point as 
follows: ‘“‘Religion is a search for a value underlying al/ 
things, and as such, is the most comprehensive of all the 
possible philosophies of life.”* Any interest or activity 
less than religion is partialistic. Many are selfish and 
decisive. Compare the reach and extensiveness of 
religion with family life, recreation, business, farming, 
labor, or politics. The average person solves his problems 
within a narrow and provincial frame of reference. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the individual sets himself 
at the center of the stage, and thus almost always magni- 
fies himself out of proportion to the rest of the world. 
We must recognize the tragic and disruptive influence 
of selfishness. 

True religion is the antithesis of fragmentation and 
atomization. Left to our own devices, we live in broken 
arcs and segments. We are susceptible to every preju- 
dice. Only religion gives us the universal view which 
fits the fragment into the whole and gives it its truce 
meaning. 


*Personality; A Psychological Interpretation. Gordon Allport 
Page 226. 
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Imagine for a moment, if you can, that we sit down 
to discuss labor problems, race conflicts and clashing 
nationalisms in the spirit of all comprehending and in- 
clusive religion. Nothing narrow or mean could live in 
the atmosphere of religious universalism. The larger 
life solves the problems of the relationships existing 
within the individual, the constituent parts of the 
individual, of individual to individual and of individual 
to society. 

Second, religion is the best solution to our problems, 
because religion lifts us to the highest possible altitude, 
above the compromises, the temporizing and the low 
aims of everyday life. A Quaker once said, ‘‘Problems 
are not solved on their own level.” This seems to me 
a wise and penetrating remark and it goes to the heart 
of much of the world’s acute distress. We are prone to 
consider our affairs from the prudential point of view. 
What will give us immediate advantage? What solu- 
tion will give us power and prestige? How can we 
maneuver so that we shall gain over our neighbor? 
We descend to greed and pretense. We use force and 
violence to compel others to do our bidding. We 
exploit if we can, or we have recourse to hypocrisy to 
give semblance to a moral stature we do not possess. 
Our difficulties arise from the fact that we live so much 
in the narrow valleys and on the lower levels. 

We bring our concerns down where they cannot be 
reached or judged by the lofty standards of justice and 
love. The result is we do not solve our problems, for 
they cannot be solved on their own level. 

When we lift our lives to the height of the moral 
and spiritual ideal, we seek real solutions. Only then 
do we bring our disharmonies into harmony and our 
dissentions into line with peace. We ask: “What 
shall we do in light of the eternal truth and the ethical 
imperative?”’ The lofty ideal shows our prudential 
bargaining to be cheap and tawdry. It is only when we 
lift human life to its highest possible altitude that we 
can expect to find solutions to our perplexities and fears. 

We have been startled by the frequency and tragic 
effect of recent airplane accidents. Nearly all of them 
are caused by the fact that the plane did not attain 
sufficient altitude. So with the moral wreckage of 
individuals and societies. Our need is higher elevation. 

The third point in favor of religion is as Reinhold 
Niebuhr puts it: “Religion is the champion of personality 
in a seemingly impersonal world.”* This seeming im- 
personalism refers both to the universe as a whole 
and to modern society in particular. The discoveries of 
science have turned us out of a world which was inti- 
mate and chummy—and thrust us into a cold system 
of uninhabited stellar spaces and into a society which 
has become mechanized and thus estranged from warm 
human association. Much of our maladjustment, 
both personal and social, is due to the fact that we have 
lost the sense of the personal. We see it in the home 
where children are let run in the streets, in delicatessen 
husbands who are frustrated, in wives who seem to miss 
some basic value which was provided by the older form 
of family life. We see it in labor and management where 
persons become mere cogs and ratchets in the moving 
belt of dehumanized power. We see it in international 
relations where we think of people not.as single persons 
who are individually -good, -bad and indifferent, but as 
Say cael mass, angelically good and devilishly 
bad. 


*Does Civilization Néed Religion? Reinhold Niebuhr. ‘Page 94. 
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This is a basic problem. If our brave new world 
to produce mere robots, eugenically born, fed on an 
septic rations and bathed in chromium tubs, but d 
humanized, we shall be in a sorry state. Persons 1 
quire a personalized world in which to live to the fulle 
development of their potentialities. To quote Niebu 
again: “The final test of any religion must be its abili 
to prompt ethical action upon the basis of reveren 
for personality.”’* If we could bring our problems 
this kind of religion, we should find many of the 
solved. Civilization awaits its major discovery; ma 
the person. 


Is the Predominant Religion Adequate 


But, at this point, we must pause and ask an incisi 
question. Is the predominant religion of our tin 
adequate? It is an utterly false assumption that é 
religions in all places are necessarily either effective » 
good. It may shock many to realize that quite to tl 
contrary is true. Religions have sometimes been ba: 

Listen to these startling words from one of our mo 
important thinkers: ‘Indeed, history down to ft 
present day is a melancholy record of the horrors whic 
can attend religion; human sacrifice, and in particul: 
the slaughter of children, cannibalism, sensual orgie 
abject superstitution, hatred between races, the mais 
tainance of degrading customs, hysteria, bigotry, cé 
all be laid at its charge. Weligion is the last refuge « 
human savagery. The-uncritical association of religic 
with goodness is directly negatived by plain facts. R. 
ligion can be, and has been the main instrument fe 
progress. But if we survey the whole race, we mu: 
pronounce that generally it has not been so.”’** “Man 
are called but few are chosen.” | 

These are hard words. If they had come from som 
superficial or irresponsible critic, we might ignore then 
but they came from one of the great philosophers of on 
time, Dr. Alfred N. Whitehead, formerly of Cambridg: 
England and recently of Harvard University. He is or 
of the most distinguished proponents of the values a 
religion as an instrument of progress, so we must serious] 
examine his criticism. The more objectively we rea 
history and the more honest we are, the more we ai 
forced to recognize the truth of these harsh statement: 
To put the matter accurately, many religious system 
have been the breeding ground of evils which moder 
man of civilized ethics must contemplate with abhorrence. 

There is little probability that the great religions ¢ 
today, such as Christianity and Buddhism, Judaism « 
Hinduism shall become the willful agents of such evi 
as Whitehead catalogues. Probably the days of gros 
immorality and bestiality in ecclesiasticism are ove. 
Churches and priests are too responsible to public opinio 
and too much on trial to dare to fall below the standarc 
we have so slowly and painfully built up, although w 
must not be too complacent. The ecclesiastical dange1 
of today are those of a negative rather than those of 
positive kind. The chief dangers are that religion sha 
be lax in confronting its full responsibility; obscurantis 
in relation to the new discoveries of science, individuali: 
tic in a time of dire social need, and superstitious whe 
we must find the truth that sets men free. 

It should thus be clear that when we ‘answer th 
question, “Can religion solve our problems?” in ‘th 


“Does Civilization Need Religion? Reinhold Niebuhr. Page 3: 


**Religion in the Making. Alfred N. Whitehead, 192 
Macmillan. Pages 37-38. - ; oa 
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ffirmative, we are under bonds of intellectual honesty 
nd ethical sincerity to ask further, “What kind of 
eligion do we mean?” 

The answer is: It must be creative, not merely imata- 
ive. It must be authentic, not merely superstitious. 
t must be relevant to contemporary life, not merely 
oncerned with the past. It must be the expression of 
ital concern, not the languid utterance of spiritual 
atigue. It must be ethical, not merely censorius. It 
nust have all the zest and urgency of a felt reality. 
| But are we capable of producing such a religion? 
dave we the wisdom and creative pay to bring for th 
his new birth? 
| Albert Schweitzer writes: “Just as a tree bears year 
ifter year the same fruit and yet fruit which is each 
ear new, so must all permanently valuable ideas be 
orn again in thought. But our age is bent on trying to 
Make the barren tree of scepticism fruitful by tying 
ruits of truth on its branches”.* This striking figure of 
peech goes to the heart of the matter. Much that 
asses as religion and philosophy today has no sap in it. 
t is as ornamental as paper flowers on rare bushes and 
is deceptive as fruit tied on dead branches, but it does 
hot issue from a living root of conviction. It is a hot 
house product, kept alive by protection from the vicissi- 
tudes of nature. It has not the vigor of the wild flowers 
vhich blossom near the snow line on the mountain, nor 
has it the juicy tang which characterizes fruit from trees 
hich struggle and grow in rocky soil. 

To change the figure, our religion has been like a 
rhastly visitor from some dim, holy shore, haunting our 
ives with its nostalgia. Yes, we are the inheritors of a 
reat past; no one can deny that. The Judeo-Christian 
tradition with its prophetic zeal and emphasis on justice 
hnd love is an incomparable achievement of the human 
spirit. Into our hands has been committed this priceless 
Mift with its saving health for a sick society. But is our 
and as ready to give as to receive? Are we as eager to 
ye the makers of a great future as we are to be the heirs 
Mf a notable past? This is a solemn question and requires 
im honest answer. The answer frankly seems to be ““No’’. 
| The reasons why many reply in the negative are 
riefly as follows: 

‘First, every system of culture has its day. It rises, 
‘eaches its zenith of power, levels off and finally declines. 
[There seems to be no exception to this rule. The central 
roblem connected with this phenomenon is for us merely 
0 ascertain whether the Judeo-Christian culture has 
‘*eached the period of decline. If so, we can expect a 
Hecreasing amount of help from it. 

One way of looking at this problem is to compare the 
Vitality and zeal of Christianity with that of communism. 
There is no doubt in my mind that communism plans to 
sweep the earth. It has almost unlimited enthusiasm; 
its devotees are utterly consecrated and they believe 
that destiny is theirs. The results are obvious. They 
are gaining in numbers and influence with astounding 
-apidity. 

' Does Christianity have the same power and sense of 
mission? I cannot see it. Do we have equal devotion 
and are we sure that ours is an inevitable victory? I 
doubt it. 

_ Another reason why many reply to this basic question 
in the negative is because our Judeo-Christian religion 
has become loaded down with so many theological and 
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ecclesiastical incumberances that it can no longer move 
forward with the speed and freedom necessary to meet 
the problems of the day. We are trying to carry a heavy 
load of obscurantic doctrines from antiquity. Myths 
and legends from pagan cultures clutter our religious life 
and make it a thing to be only half believed. 


The Task of Liberalism 


Such is the condition as I see it at the present time, 
and I know that my outlook coincides with that of a host 
of others. 

But I am neither pessimistic nor without a reasonable 
basis for hope. I believe liberalism has the answer; not a 
liberalism which is mere repetitive tradition, which 
spends its energies in tying fruit on dead branches, 
or in recalling ghosts from a glorious past. 

I believe dynamic liberal religion is adequate for the 
solution of our problems. 

First. Because it teaches a doctrine of man which 
alone can stand the test. Man has within him a core of 
goodness. He is, of course, prone to weakness and sin. 
He falls far short of the ideal and often becomes brutish, 
but always there remains in human nature the desire 
to correct evil. Men never surrender permanently 
to injustice or unrightousness, but can always be counted 
on in the long view, to reconstruct broken standards 
and re-establish shattered civilizations. 

Such a view, which is the very core of liberal religion, 
releases the dynamic energies of man. We recognize 
the worth of personality. The orthodox declare that 
we are worms and there is no health in us. Such a belief 
discounts every human effort for betterment. Orthodoxy 
defeats us before we begin to struggle to our feet. 

The liberal view as set forth by one of the greatest 
historians of all time, Arnold Toynbee, in what is per- 
haps the greatest book of our day says: “Humanity 
is not an Ixion bound forever to his wheel, nor a Sisyphus 
forever rolling his stone to the summit of the same 
mountain and helplessly watching it roll down again 
...’ “The dead civilizations are not dead by fate, 
or in the course of nature,” and therefore our living 
civilization is not doomed inexorably in advance to 
‘‘join the majority of its species. Though sixteen civili- 
zations may have perished already to our knowledge 
and nine others may be now at the point of death, we— 
the twenty-sixth—are not compelled to—submit the 
riddle of our fate to the blind arbitrament of statistics. 
The divine spark of creative power is still alive in us 
and if we have the grace to kindle it into flame, then the 
stars in their courses cannot defeat our efforts to attain 
the goal of human endeavor.’’* 

Second. ‘There is much talk of one world, but little 
is said of one religion. Unfortunately, the orthodox 
cannot solve this problem for they are committed to the 
principle of divisiveness. 

When theologians declare that Christ is ““God of very 
God,” that he alone is a revelation of the eternal will 
and that only his followers can be saved, they are pro- 
mulgating a pernicious doctrine which creates problems 
rather than solves them. Those who teach an authori- 
tarian church and an exclusive fellowship are keeping 
alive the very forces which helped to bring on the wars 
of the world; namely partialism. They break the 
whole truth into fragments, hold up one of those frag- 
ments and call it the whole truth. 


*The Study of History, Oxford Press. Page 254. 
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If we are to have a unified society, we must recognize 
that God speaks through all races, and creeds. 


“They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou are more than they.” 


Liberal religion is universal religion. It sees the 
divine in every man. It recognizes the truth in every 
scripture. It knows that every saint is a savior. It 
sees all life as arevelation. It reverences all things holy. 
It bows before every altar. It clasps every hand in 
brotherhood. 

That is liberalism. That spirit alone can emancipate 
the historic sects of the Judeo-Christian tradition from 
self-defeating exclusiveness. That alone can bring 
Buddhists and Hindus, Mohammedons and Confu- 
cianists into the fellowship of faiths. Only such a religion 
can meet the inclusive demands of our age. 

Liberal religion does not deny either the necessity 
or the right to hold to differences of conviction, any 
more than it denies the fact of race and nation. What 
jt does insist upon is that private or group conviction 
shall be held within the framework of a universal refer- 
ence and be a contribution to the common good. 


Third. Finally, liberal religion insists upon a social 
interpretation of life. I have emphasized the value of 
personality and I would reemphasize it as often as 
possible. But today, we know that personality is not a 
solitary phenomenon. It is not isolated from the in- 
fluences which emanate from its human associates. It 
is enriched or impoverished by the social life in which it 


Citizen Joe On Brotherhood Week 


“T read in the papers that people all over the country 
are observing Brotherhood Week. That’s a good thing 
for America because it draws us all closer together and 
reminds us that we are one American people, strong 
enough, so long as we stay united, to overcome the 
fascists and communists who try to divide us and make 
us hate one another. 


“But, if you don’t mind my saying so, I’m a little 
bit tired of hearing so much talk about brotherhood and 
seeing some of the same people who talk about it do so 
little to act as if they believed what they said. 


“Now, to me it isn’t brotherhood when my fellow 
Americans, who are Negroes, are told that they can’t 
work at jobs they can do as well as anyone else just 
because they happen to be Negroes. If that’s brother- 
hood, you’ll have to excuse me. I don’t see why a man 
with a colored skin, who is able to do a job, shouldn’t 
do it. 


lives and moves and has its being. On the other han 
it enriches or impoverishes society. Jesus recogniz! 
this fact of otherness as central in his religion. If y 
have aught against our fellows, go, reconcile ourselv 
to them first, then come to the altar and worship G 
Again, Jesus said, ““How can you love God, whom > 
have not seen, when you do not love man whom 
have seen?” , 


The social nature of man and of the Christian religil 
was relatively obscured during the middle ages by | 
obsession with scholastic theology. The orthodox | 
reactionary religious groups still cling to that exclusi 
emphasis. They continue to teach an outmoded in¢ 
vidualism. Small wonder that they cannot solve a 
problems. They do not have an adequate gospel i 
human nature. | 


Liberalism, however, has always and everywhe 
emphasized the needs and rights of man. From the tim 
of the Jewish prophets to the present day Quaki 
Unitarians and Universalists, the focus has been | 
human need and the solution of that need. We hak 
blazed trails toward freeing the slave, toward bringii 
hope to the criminal and the mentally ill. We has 
battled for equal rights for women and have helped 
give recognition to children. We have been in the foy 
front of the movement for peace and for all those soc 
programs that give men more abundant life. | 

In these grave moments of history let us not falter | 
be guilty of dilletantism. It is a time for greatness. L, 


us create a religion of greatness to match the need. | 
} 


| 
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“If you believe in this brotherhood business the wy 
I do, I suggest you do something to open up job oppd 
tunities to our Negro brothers and others who are denij 
jobs because of their race or religion. You'll be in gow 
company if you do that. Protestant, Catholic, a1 
Jewish leaders are for it and so is the President’s Co 
mittee on Civil Rights which, you remember, 
headed by Charles E. Wilson of General Electric. 

“Another thing I can’t understand is how brotha 
hood comes into the picture when good smart oft 
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kids are kept out of some colleges just on account of th 
race or religion or because they have a foreign-soundi: 
name. 

“If you believe in brotherhood, you believe in givin 
opportunity to every American. That’s what Ameri 
stands for, isn’t it—an opportunity for every man regar} 
less of race, creed, or name? That certainly meas 
opportunity to get a good education. I’m assuming 
course, that we believe in brotherhood. If we do 
think we ought to go to work and open up the doors | 
opportunity for an education to all America’s childre 

“If we start working for real brotherhood, we’ll 
that what we need isn’t a week of it, but twelve mont: 
of it, three hundred sixty-five days a year—all the time 
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John Murray Atwood 


NE of the merits of the Universalist Church has 
| been the high ethical character of its theology. No 
distinguishing quality could be more desirable. What 
differentiates the Christian religion from every other is 

€ moral superiority of its great principles. Its way of 
life is ethically higher. Its God is nobler. 

So it is with the Universalist Church. It originated as 
a protest against conceptions of God and His ways that 
ere inhuman, and it set forth in positive contrast a 
God who is good, like a true father “whose nature is 
Love.” The Jewish people came to believe in a God who 
ee righteous; and, despite their inevitable limitations— 
‘their naive notion that they were a chosen people, and 
a belief in magic and miracle—and despite the fact 
i hat they were themselves so often the v‘ctims of almost 
janparalleled injustice, clung persistently to the convic- 
ition that their God must be just. How the Psalms 
reiterate that faith! So Universalists—with all the 
changes that have taken place in human thought and 
belief in these last one hundred and seventy-five years of 
momentous growth in social, moral, religious concep- 
jions—have proclaimed steadfastly their faith in God as 
00d, as we understand the word “good.” 


The Confession of Faith 


| The first (Winchester) confession of faith, drawn up in 
1803, asserted: ‘‘We believe in one God, whose nature 
is Love.” The second statement, called the Boston 
Declaration, adopted in 1899, emphasized another aspect 
of the same idea when it affirmed the Universal Father- 
hood of God. The third and latest (not probably the 
last) profession, put forth at Worcester in 1935, avows 
faith “in God as eternal and all-conquering Love.” In 
other words, while the phrasing of different statements 
varies, the Universalist Church continues to stand on 
the platform of the eternal goodness of God. 

This is an avowal that the highest power in the uni- 
verse, so far as human relations are concerned, is love. 
Nothing is more vital or important. Note, it does not 
say that God possesses love, but, as the First Epistle of 
John declares, that He 1s love. The power of God is not 
some mysterious, ‘‘supernatural”’ force; it is the power 
of Love. Moreover, this Love—which is God—is not 
an abstraction, not just an idea. It is something living 
and active, or it is not love. A man who professes to 
care for his neighbor, but never displays any good will 
to him, does not actually care for him. As William 
James declared ,— ‘‘Truth is not truth until it islived.”” Or 
as Shakespeare put it: 


“If our virtues do not go forth from us, 
*Twere all alike as if we had them not.”’ 


So Love (that is, God) in its very nature is not static, 
but ever active, dynamic. It is universal good will ever 
going forth in sacrificial service, in helpfulness, in acts 
of devotion for the good of others—never for self. 

This too is not some vague, elusive God, difficult to 
comprehend, as Barth emphasizes in writing about his 
God—‘‘That Other” that cannot be known save through 
special revelation. The God in which Universalists 
believe can be found and seen and known by anyone. 
For it is ever incarnating itself not in one man alone, but 
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“The 
primary 
need 
1s to 
apprehend 
God 
as Love 
revealing 
its nature 
in our 
human 


experience.”’ 


in all who have been won (intelligently) to wholehearted 
belief in this Good Will or Love. The author of the 
Fourth Gospel represents Jesus as saying to Philip, ‘““He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.”” Wherever a 
St. Paul, St. Francis, John Howard, David Livingstone, 
Dr. Grenfell, Gandhi, or any humble soul labors de- 
votedly for the welfare of his fellow men, there God is 
seen. The word ‘‘Love”’ has no meaning to us humans 
save as, first of all, it is revealed in human love. 


God Seen in Our Best Humanity 


Thomas Mott Osborne manifested this same spirit of 
Love, or God, when he went down to the dark hole of 
Dannemora Prison to see Canada Jackie, the ‘‘most 
dangerous” criminal in New York State,—a man who, 
in his Promethean unyielding to the unjust (as he felt) 
prison authority, had been confined to this damp black 
place, so dark that he tore the buttons off his coat, and 
scattered them around on the floor in a game of hide and 
seek to prevent himself from going stark mad. And 
note, incidentally, Osborne did what all the prison 
power with the State of New York behind it could not 
do—he won this “‘dangerous”’ man. 

Albert Schweitzer, the great organist, interpreter of 
Bach, theologian, and scholar, incarnated this spirit of 
Love, or God, when he left the theological seminary, 
took up the study of medicine, and fitted himself by 
laborious work to be a physician and surgeon, in order 
to minister to the suffering natives of Africa. 

Jane Addams, educated and with abundant means, 
also revealed this spirit of God when she turned her back 
on a selfish existence and took her culture to the slums 
of Chicago to share the life of the people there. 

Gene Debs showed in his own person the ever-living 
God on entering the federal prison at Atlanta under 
sentence tor his opposition to the First World War when 
he began to devote himself to the prisoners incarcerated 
there. When he was finally pardoned and was leaving 
the prison, convicts breaking through restraints rushed 
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to the barred windows on all three stories, and cheered 
and cheered. One hardened convict, long thought by 
the guards to be the most unruly and beaten up by them 
for insubordination, Debs had so touched to the heart 
that he never again gave trouble to the prison adminis- 
tration; and this man declared, ‘““The only Jesus Christ 
I know is Gene Debs.” 

Jesus with a character that lifted him above his fellows 
gave an extraordinary example of God revealing himself 
in man when he refused to separate himself from his 
fellow men, acted as a friend to publicans and sinners— 
outcasts, to the consciously religious folk—and said 
even to the adulterous woman: ‘Neither do I condemn 
thee. Go and sin no more.” 

The illustrations I have cited are from among men 
and women famous in history. But the spirit they have 
shown is not a privilege and experience for the elect 
alone. ‘Millions, who humble and nameless” have lab- 
ored with good will and sacrificial spirit for the good of 
their brothers, demonstrate this God of Love. In truth, 
the mission of every man is to reveal God in his person. 
But not self-consciously—the man who says, “I am 
showing God to you,” fails in his mission right here. 


Is This God a Cosmic Deity? 


Some are sure to say to all this: ‘‘What you set forth 
and call God is simply our highest human (or ethical) 
value. We recognize its importance and worth. But it 
is not adequate as an idea of God. Our God must be a 
cosmic deity. The question we want answered is: Is 
there one supreme power in the universe, and is that 
power rational and good?” 

This is the theistic question in which many of us are 
greatly interested. Men who think will always have to 
wrestle with it, and ponderous and not too readable 
volumes have been written about it. Some are con- 
vinced of the one wise God by the presence in the most 
distant (inconceivably distant) stars in the Milky Way 
of the same universal law or process as in our solar 
system. Some also find evidence of the character and 
power of God in the evolution of the universe and especi- 
ally of our planet, or in the ‘“‘elan vital” or the one power 
where life has climaxed in the very finest expression of 
human devotion and love. As David Starr Jordan, 
both scientist and poet, puts it: 


££In the life of the fern and the lily, 
Of the dragon and the dove, 
Still through the ceaseless struggle 
Waxes the power of love. 
Up from the ruthless ages 
Rises like incense mild 
The love of man’and woman, 
. The love of mother and child.”’ 


We say “Amen” to this. But not all scholars and 
students and thinkers, profound and eager for the truth, 
come to such a hopeful conclusion. Some even say that 
Jesus’ declarations that God ‘‘makes his sun to shine on 
the evil and the good and sends his rain on the just and 
the unjust’’ does not signify that God is either good or 
impartial, and they find the universe in its processes 
quite indifferent to human concerns. 


The Theistic Question is Not a Simple One 


This honest difference and contradiction in the findings 
of earnest students is cited here to emphasize that the 
theistic problem is not simple. Indeed it is a question 
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which ordinary folk lack the ability or the patience 
the time to think through. It is utterly foolish to « 
mand that they shall settle it. Ardent theists sitting 
judgment on men and women who do not accept th 
conclusions ignore the patent fact that the great major 
cannot deal successfully with this difficult questic 
Those others who accept a theistic conclusion act on t 
assurance of some third party. 

Dr. Fosdick once declared that there was nothing 
would like more than to be able to give young men a 
women a sound and satisfying theistic belief. This 
very desirable for the thinking person to have who: 
faced with tragic happenings that seem unjust. Ho 
ever, it is not among the items essential to men’s we 
being. The greatest need is that they shall be so won: 
the most potent and salutary power in our human wo’ 
that they will believe in it and love it and worship 
with all their heart and soul and mind. That pow 
the Love that is the strength of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit. It may be, as some of us believe ai 
argue, the very God immanent not only in noble m 
but in all the universe; but, whether it is or not, it is 
only power that really can overcome the evil of t! 
world in its manifold forms; and this is what men ng 
to see and believe fervently. It is more th; 
a conqueror. 

One country or people can dominate another by sui 
rior might; by conquest it can apply strength to pun: 
and slay persons adjudged bad or guilty; it can pf 
chance coerce men into certain ways, social and cti 
and religious, of acting, but at best it can only hold thi 
as virtual slaves. Never by physical force, howey 
overpowering, can a single soul in any sphere be wons 
a better attitude. But Love, whether we interpret it; 
God or not, seeks to persuade the hearts and mindss 
men without dominating them to break down : 
enmity, hatred, jealousy, vindictiveness that prev 
co-operation, unity, peace and brotherhood, and it di 
just this—which no other power can do. | 


Love Mightier Than Any Physical Fore 


Reinhold Niebuhr in “Moral Man and Imma 
Society”? pointed out quite successfully that man’s pri 
ress has been aided by physical force, as in the Ameri¢ 
Revolution and Civil War. But he failed to emphas 
that, while we have to employ force to halt villainy 4 
stop lawlessness and inhumanity, as in the Second Wa! 
War, the great task follows, of winning these people! 
a better way, to concord and the fellowship of co-opé¢ 
tive effort for the common welfare, after physical fc 
has done its best. This task has to be handed over 
the same spirit of Good Will. It was encouraging 
Secretary Byrnes saw this. We may recognize the fi 
that physical force has played. But we must see 1 


that its power is limited. Love is mightier and is 
one great reliance. 
This God Not the Supernatural Being 
Past Theologians | 
From the foregoing it should be obvious that the G 
here set forth is not the supernatural being that 
dominated the thinking of Roman Catholics and ny 
Protestants, including Universalists in the past. 7) 
God they conceive has always revealed his presences 
some miraculous act, has been above and over aga 
the natural world. From Bible times, through the a 


turies, people holding such a conception, could not tk 
of God otherwise, Without a miracle there was) 
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ividence of either God or God-inspired man. So we 
inderstand well how, amid people thus conditioned, 
jtories of miracle-working prophets were bound to come. 
po the author of the Fourth Gospel, a man with unusual 
jnsights but a child of his age, has Jesus show the power 
»f God and “glorify’”” Him, not by the manifestation of 
ood will but by working a great miracle. 

We happily live in a very different world. With the 
tise of modern science and ethical progress, Universalists 
d Unitarians and liberals generally have turned more 
and more away from belief in a supernatural being set 
against the natural. This amounts to a belief in magic 
der the highsounding name of religion. Whatever 
pod there is must be found in nature, not outside it. 
The alternative is inescapable—there is no God. Man 
himself is part of this natural order, not separate from 
it. In him, as Spencer said, ‘“‘the one indivisible energy 
pf this universe wells up in the form of consciousness,” 
and its true nature is best seen not—we repeat—in 
miraculous acts, but in unselfish deeds of devotion, faith- 
lfulness, and steadfast, sacrificial service. 


Our True Reliance on This God 


The only hope for the establishment of justice and 
ighteousness on the earth is in reliance on this God of 
Love. This means that, if human society is to be deliv- 
ered from the selfishness and savagery and consequent 
isuffering that now are rife, it must be by men. For the 
ispirit and power of God, so far as our human society is 
iconcerned, are only found and seen in men, and only 
lwork through men. But note clearly, our dependence is 
not on any men chosen at random, but on men, in whom 
as in Jesus and others of his spirit, this good will is active 
and abides. As the latest Universalist confession puts 
‘it, ““We avow our faith in the power of men of Good Will 
and the sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and pro- 
‘gressively establish the Kingdom of God.”’ They are the 
only ones who can save the world—the only ones who 
will save it. 


Faith in This God the Great Need 


The one thing needful is to win men to faith in this 
‘spirit so that they will believe in it wholeheartedly, will 
‘trust it, and dare to act in fidelity to it. There are 
nominally millions of members of Christian churches who 
profess some kind of Christian belief. But the great 
‘majority of them really do not believe with all their 
heart and mind in Good Will. Listen to radio broad- 
casts of evangelistic services generally on Sunday morn- 
ings. They talk mostly of the joy of having found Jesus 
‘as asavior. They never think of God as Good Will or 
Love in this practical sense, or of Christian discipleship 
as devotion to this Spirit. And such is the attitude of 
the great majority. 

What is doubtless more significant, evidencing reli- 
gion’s influence or lack of it in international problems, 
we see our reliance has been on the vindictive spirit, on 
intimidation, on superior force, on fear, not on good 
will and the forgiving spirit. In the industrial field also, 
where the dullest person can see that there should be 
unity and co-operation between labor and capital or 
management, we have the parties organized and lined 
up, as it were, against each other. If an agreement is 
reached, it is in the nature of a truce between the two, 
and it is only a question of time when strife will break 
out again. Good will and faith—without which there is 
no justice—are wanting. 

This way of setting forth the Universalist idea of God 
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is not the usual one. We have stressed it here because it 
is what is most practical, understandable, and helpful. 
It takes faith in God out of the realm of magic and 
miracle, of the vague and incomprehensible, and makes 
us understand how intimately he is associated with our 
life and, if we are to show ourselves superior to the 
forces of selfishness, greed, ruthless individualism, and 
inhumanity that in this mechanistic age are so aggressive 
and seem often so dominant, how we must depend 
on Him. 


God and the Laws of the Universe 


We ought to emphasize, doubtless, that Universalists 
today quite generally believe that the ways or laws of 
the universe are the laws of God, and that the manifest 
requirement of man is that he adjust himself to them— 
conform to them. Woe to him if.he does not! They 
hold with Henry Drummond that law rules in the spirit- 
ual realm, that is, in our social and moral relations, just 
as surely as in the physical sphere. We reap as we sow. 
There is no exemption for anyone, no way of prevention 
or escape from the ways ordained in the very nature of 
things. No magic of the blood of Jesus, or of religious 
rite, no exercise of reputed power or of priests can change 
this inexorable law. This is the goodness and severity 
of God. There is forgiveness, or what we call forgive- 
ness. But this also is strictly according to law. When 
one repents sincerely, he is always forgiven (there is no 
place for an unpardonable sin). When one repents, the 
alienation or separation which sin has caused is done 
away and he is restored to right relations with God and 
the universe. He has the inward joy that goes with this 
consciousness. The marvelous fact, too, in this truth is 
that it does not matter how big a scoundrel, how egre- 
gious a sinner he may have been, how low he has sunk, or 


. how late he comes to repentance—if he honestly has a 


new and right attitude, he is always forgiven. This is 
God’s goodness written for all to read in the very laws 
of human life. The parable of the prodigal son is accord- 
ing to the truth of universal human experience. 

Furthermore, though one begin the new life right 
where he is with the body of habits of the past life to 
handicap him, the new attitude will enable him to win 
his way upward, by slow degrees and the whole universe 
of God will help him, in spite of all the past. Here the 
very spirit of Good Will which we have set forth is 
revealed as the divine method of dealing with sinful man. 
How far in advance, still, of our human ways of handling 
the problem of offenders! 


The Primary Need 


While recognizing all this, we still believe that the 
primary need is to apprehend God as Love revealing its 
nature in our human experience. It makes clear, we 
may add, our proper relation to the humanistic move- 
ment. Some have regarded humanism as the arch 
heretic and enemy of Christianity. Indeed, some feel 
that it is more important to war with humanism than to 
fight human exploitation, brutality, or inordinate greed. 

What is the fact, however? Humanism stresses as of 
first importance four great human values: integrity, 
justice, good will, and love. In its services and teach- 
ings it holds them up for reverence. Non-theistic 
humanists differ from the thought of this tract in refus- 
ing to interpret the spirit of these values as God, or to 
address their prayers or aspirations to God. But if their 
hearts go out to this spirit, practically, what great 
difference does it make? If God and his power are found 
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in love and good will, then they are there whether 
recognized or not. 

Last Sunday in the church where we worship and 
where the minister is definitely theistic, we used the 
Litany of the hymns of the Spirit that was a part of the 
humanistic service—which a former minister would 
never use because it contained no recognition of deity. 
But the aspiration and thought of the litany were noble 
and stirring, and doubtless hardly a person noticed or 
thought of the fact that there was no formal address to 
God as such. The fact is (is it not?) that the efficacy of 
a prayer in no way depends on an address to deity but 
always upon the elevated thought and one’s response to 
it. Whatever the form of address, one never rises in 
prayer higher than the level of the thought of the prayer. 
There are differences of interpretation, but it is always 
the same God that works in us amid our efforts to express 
our best “each in his own way.” It is the essence of 
religious ideas and ritual, not the name, that is vital. 


The Cultivation of This Faith in This Gad 


If it is asked, How are people to acquire this whole- 
hearted faith in God who is Love? the answer is: This 
must be the task and a great objective of our educative 
forces—the home, the school, the church, the movie, 
the theater, literature, especially fiction. It is peculiarly 
the function of religion. Now religion, it should be 
clearly understood, is a matter of worship—one’s re- 
sponsiveness to the Good Spirit—and the all-important 
thing is not what a man formally professes to love or 
worship in church, but what he actually worships, that 
is, cares for most of all, habitually in his daily conduct. 

A man becomes what he thus loves. That underlies 
the philosophy of his religion, and is the justification of 
it. So the primary emphasis should not be put on a 
' profound theology, even if correct, which one may 
profess to believe, but on a religion where this highest 
(ethical) spirit is regularly, constantly, concretely set 
forth, so that he will come to know it and understand it 
and fall in love with it—be captured by it. Worship in 
this sense is genuine, and the finest culture. A man 
may have a very good theistic belief, and be able to 
support it with effective argument; he may be regular 
in his devotions; but he may still not be a noble man, 
because his heart is really elsewhere, centered in some- 
thing else. And where a man’s heart is, there is his 
religion and his real life. : 

A certain senator said of a rich man quite punctilious 
in his religious devotions that he was “money-mad.” 
That was for him the supreme value, and shaped his 
life. We should never forget that when in the early 
Christian centuries Athanasius and Arius and others 
were contending vehemently and angrily over the rela- 
tion of Christ or of the Son to the godhead, the tragedy 
was that they quite forgot and sacrificed the great prin- 
ciples of Jesus, in which the real God of Christianity was 
surely implicated. They were supposed to be vindicating 
the truth, but they cared more for beating one another 
in their bitter debates than for any spirit of brotherhood 
and good will, the Spirit of God. History oft has repeated 
itself here. Too many of the great theologians who have 
had supposedly profound systems to vindicate were 
““graceless zealots’ and failed (witness Barth) to stress 
love to neighbor, to enemies, and to the least of the 
brethren: that forgiving, humble, self-forgetting spirit 
which is yet courageous to do the right and is devoted 
ever to the service of man—the spirit that is the essence 
of the religion of Jesus and the very power of God. 
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So we repeat, the one great need in the face of 
tremendous problems—personal, domestic, professio 
industrial, racial, and international—is to provide 
our home, in our social life, in the office, in the ministi 
in education, and in our world relations for this religij 
culture. We must keep persistently before men 
spirit of the living God in its human expression—: 
only way it can be apprehended by man—so that 
will come to love it with all their heart and mind 4 
strength and thus inevitably, like Jesus, incarnate} 

This is our only hope for man’s triumph over the e+} 
that threaten our civilization. Some like the late H., 
Wells have lost faith in man’s ability to meet the oa 
ominous menace in this mechanistic, pleasure-lovii 
wealth seeking, atomic age—in human progress. M! 
they say, in their sordid self-seeking, their readinessé 
risk and sacrifice not only their welfare but the vy 
existence of nations of people, cannot be depended up» 
But even evil men admire this spirit of love when tH 
see it is real life. So we must keep our faith in m 
which is faith in God. We must believe that if we | 
wise in our methods of education, of culture and worshr 
to bring this spirit to bear upon the daily lives of mi‘ 
they are bound to respond. Not by accident or chag 
or easy-going optimism that guesses things will co; 
out all right, but through this kind of practical, earne: 
intelligent religious nature, there will come | 


a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known. 


| 
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THE GRIDIRON HERO | 


ET that man!” ‘Mow ’im down!’ The cro} 
was fevered with excitement. The scene was 
football stadium and the crowd was egging on its he 
for the love of old Eli. Their devotion was repa\ 
Levi Jackson, while only a freshman, crashed that li 
He carried the ball. He made the touchdown! Ti: 
and time again, during the season he turned the tri¢é 
That winter at the Boston Gridiron Club, Jack 
was awarded the George M. Lowe Memorial Trop} 
which is presented annually to the outstanding foot 
player in New England. Reggie Root, Yale’s line om 
was so proud he almost burst his buttons. All of tf 
New England gridiron elite were there. There Ww 
Coach McLaughry of Dartmouth; Herb Kopf of t 
Boston Yanks; Dick Harlow, Harvard’s coach, a; 
Referee Paul Swaffield. 
The speakers praised Jackson’s ability as an athle: 
his diligence as a scholar, and his integrity as a vest 


ality. The hero himself accepted the honors modesti 
insisting that he was only part of a team. Then, sons 
one asked him what had made him want to enter Ya! 
Was it football? The answer came forthrightly and a 
conviction. “It was because I wanted to get the ki 
of an education that would help me to better serve 

Tace:- 4 


| 


Levi Jackson is a Negro. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


In response to a request by the government of Pak: 
tan, the Indian government supplied it with 1,640.01 
cubic centimeters of cholera vaccine. After finding th 
it had enough of the vaccine to meet any probable nee 
in Pakistan, the New Delhi authorities asked Pakists 
to let it know of any further requirements. (WP) | 
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History of Music in Tufts College* 


Leon R. Maxwell 


FTER a long struggle and a belated beginning, the 
position of music in the curriculum of American 
colleges and universities is now assured. Every college 
sould therefore present a more or tess creditable “‘his- 
tory” of its achievements in music. When it does, 
however, a small pamphlet is usually considered ade- 
quate for giving all the pertinent facts about the begin- 
nings, development and constitution of such a specialized 
department. That Tufts, until recently a very small 
college with relatively few students specializing in 
music, should need a full-sized volume to tell of its 
musical achievements proves, even before a reading, 
that somebody believes Tufts to have done something 
in music which makes it stand out from among other 
colleges with creditable records in music education. 
If the believing ‘somebody’ had not been the author, 
oe enough to convince the college Trustees that 
ey should bear the costs of publication, the History 
ett have been only an expanded pamphlet containing 
ore details than a pamphlet, but of little more than 
statistical interest. There are statistics enough in this 
volume to permit its use as a reference book by those 
particularly interested, but Dr. Hersey has written 
without a pretense of expert research scholarship, rather 
as an enthusiastic man loving his task and his college, 
knowing intimately many of the people of whom he 
speaks, admiring the inspiring, energetic, many-sided 
teacher who made Tufts the “Singing College.’”’ Thus 
e History is no bare chronicle of events. It is a highly 
interesting story of a unique man who built a unique 
usic department (or, should we say, a unique ‘‘musical 
oul?)’’, despite limited resources and a small student 
ody. Moreover, it is a story which reveals in general 
style and many a personal incident the kindly man 
tanding on the sidelines watching and reporting with 
ection and admiration. 
Dr. Hersey has collected the facts, the statistics, as 
painstakingly as his time would permit, and there are 
lenty to satisfy those readers who want such statistics, 
but he has a more important tale to tell and is not unduly 
disturbed if he misses the date of a concert or the names 
of the participants. He has been wise. In external 
matters what happened at Tufts could be paralleled in 
the annals of a hundred small colleges. The early spo- 
adic attempts of a few students to make music for fun 
fr profit, the recurring successes and failures of glee 
lubs and other musical organizations, the occasional 
“original”? college songs, the struggles with a narrow- 
inded academic faculty and conservative Board of 
Trustees to win a place for music in the college curricu- 
um,—such matters have their rightful place in a history, 
but, change the names of the college and the participants, 
and the history would fit almost any college. It is only 
when The Man, Professor Leo R. Lewis, appears on the 
scene that the Tufts music history becomes unique. 
Even his excellent musicianship and his abilities as a 
teacher could be matched by professors in other col- 
leges. What was different was his ‘‘dream,”’ his drive, 
the many-sidedness which made him authoritative in 
uch beside music, his inventiveness which brought 
forth the famous scheme of Thematic Indexing and a 


*By Harry Adams Hersey. Published by the Trustees of 
Tufts College, 1947. 369 pages with illustrations. Price $2.50. 
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dozen other devices in publishing, 
binding, cataloguing, teaching aids, 
etc., and, doubtless most important, 
his ability to inspire students to 
listen to music, to perform music, 
to compose music and to carry 
music into their graduate lives. 
Because of him, Tufts became the 
“Singing College,’’ which meant not 
only that students sang and sang well, but that Tufts 
stands above other colleges in its wealth of original college 
songs to sing and instrumental pieces to play, along with 
all sorts of published arrangements to make the music 
available at small cost. One man thus stands at the 
centre of the Tufts music history and the history becomes 
unique and truly interesting. 

Naturally, a ‘‘Leo”’ who could inspire students was 
also able to command assistance when it was most 
needed. He came from a Universalist family, remained 
a Universalist, and taught in a college established by 
Universalists. It is therefore not surprising that Uni- 
versalists are most numerous in the company of men 
who gave substantial backing to Leo’s dreams and to the 
college to which he gave a half-century of service. The 
History therefore includes biographical sketches of such 
prominent Universalists as Rev. Alonzo A. Miner, 
Albert Metcalf, founder of the music department, Austin 
Barclay Fletcher, founder of the Fletcher Professorship 
of Music held by Prof. Lewis, David Lee Maulsby, 
author of the words of outstanding Tufts songs, Eugene 
Bucklin Bowen, donor of the Bowen Chimes, and 
Phineas T. Barnum. And of course the man who shows 
his own personality as he writes the History of Music in 
his own beloved college is a Universalist clergyman. 


THE CHURCH WORK LOAD AND YOU 


T is the same few people who do all the work.”’ 
This is a true statement. It applies to many groups 
and many churches. It applies to our own church. The 
work load in our church has to be carried by too few 
people. It isn’t that we do not have people enough who 
say that this is their church. We have enough people, 
but when it comes to accepting responsibility for spe- 
cific projects and tasks, only the “‘old faithful’? seem to 
respond. I sometimes think that if it were not for these 
loyal souls, many of our churches would have closed 
their doors long ago. 

These last few years have seen a growing spirit in our 
church. We now have the plant and the plans for a 
vital advance. We have been receiving generous finan- 
cial support from our families and our organizations. 
Our greatest need now is personal support of more of our 
people. In the final analysis, the church is the people. 
To the degree that our people respond, attend church 
and take responsibility on committees, etc., we will 
make our advance lasting. The work load of the church 
has to be carried by many people if there is to be fulfill- 
ment. The only question is, are YOU carrying your 
share? If you want to, but do not know where to get 
hold of the load, consult with your minister. There is 
vital work to be done. Your services are needed and can 
be used. Don’t wait for an engraved invitation. Vol- 
unteer now. ; 


Mason F. McGinness 
in The Universalist Chronicle 
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“To Set at Liberty Them | 


That are Bruised” 


Service Committee News 


From the January Ist report from Selma Jones, 
Salzgitter, Germany. ‘The Engerode children sang 
their Polish Christmas carols for me, such catching 
ones that on Christmas eve in Poland, I was able to at 
least hum the melodies. The American-Polish War 
Relief and the Polish Red Cross made contributions to 
Christmas in many of the homes. The gifts of Dr. 
Lalone and Dr. Cummins, secured from the YMCA 
in Lemgo, were distributed at Engerode and with some 
of the money they gave me I bought in Warsaw a wonder- 
ful collection of books of all lands translated into Polish. 
Some of these were: Pinnocchio, Anderson’s Fairy Tales, 
La Fontaine’s Fables, Winnie the Pooh, The Secret 
Garden, and Robinson Crusoe. These books will be 
distributed among several homes, and schools in the 
IDJS Greer oo 5 ec 


From the Baptist ‘‘Missions’’: ‘Notwithstanding 
its own food scarcity and impoverishment resulting from 
four years of nazi occupation, Norway has been demon- 
strating the spirit of the Good Samaritan to a degree 
that ought to make the people of these prosperous and 
well fed United States feel ashamed. During the past 
summer and autumn hundreds of undernourished and 
weakened European children, mostly between six and 
twelve years of age, have been enjoying the hospitality 
of the Norwegian people. After several months sojourn 
amid the beauty and serenity of Norway’s fjords and 
forests they have returned home refreshed and restored 
to normal health. Among them were three hundred 
children from Czechoslovakia, two hundred and sixty 
orphans from Poland whose parents had died in con- 
centration camps, sixty children from Austria and one 
hundred and twenty children of French railway workers 
who came as guests of employees of Norwegian State 
Railways. All have been housed and fed and given 
generous doses of the famed Norwegian cod liver oil 
which the restoration of Norway’s fishing industry 
again made abundant. Norway has not only shown a 
concern for the childhood of war devastated Europe. 
Some months ago the Norwegian Government requested 
that all food and clothing packages shipped to people 
in Norway through the CARE organization (Co-opera- 
tive American Relief for Europe) be discontinued and 
be diverted to other people in Europe whose privations 
and needs were more acute. Furthermore Norway 
has shipped tons of cod liver oil to areas where its vitamin 
content is so necessary for human rehabilitation. Out 
of her own poverty Norway has thus given generously”’ 


Universalists should remember that when they 
consider the modest work their Service Committee is 
doing for DP children in Germany. What are we 
Americans giving out of our abounding prosperity? 


News from Our Churches—Word comes from the 
Universalist Church of Maine, Rev. Kenneth Hawkes, 
Superintendent, that the Universalist churches in 
Maine are co-operating with the Maine Council of 
Churches in a clothing collection during Lent. The 
First Universalist Church at South Acton, Mass., plans 
a community drive for clothing and money. The Village 
Church in Annisquam, Mass., conducted a successful 
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| 
clothing collection drive in January. Mrs. Wal 
Worthington of Floral Park, reports that the women 
the Floral Park Universalist Church have sent ms 
than two tons of clothing to the New York wareho 
(Mrs. Worthington along with other members of ° 
Floral Park Women’s Association has worked ev: 
week during the past two years in the New York w, 
house on 35th Street!) | 
Is yours one of the churches planning clothing q 
lection drives to meet overseas needs? | 


Important Notice: Look for the new leaflet be: 
issued jointly by the Universalist and Unitarian Serw 
Committees, on the subject of our child care progri 
for DP children in Germany! It will give local chus 
groups concrete suggestions as to supplies currently a 
urgently needed by our workers over there. 


Preliminary Announcement of the Summ 
Work-Camp program for 1948: From Rev. Carl) 
Voss, comes the announcement that the Leaders: 
Training School for Universalist Work Camps will) 
held in the Kedron Valley Inn, South Woodstc: 
Vermont. (The Kedron Valley Inn was formerly 
dormitory of the Green Mountain Liberal Institute 
Universalist secondary school). The dates of | 
training school are as follows: For overseas work cari 
ers, June 10 to 20, 1948 and for home service 
campers, June 20 to 30, 1948. The cost for overs: 
work campers (including the training school progra 
transport and maintenance) is roughly estimated, 
$400 to $500. For the home service work camf 
the inclusive cost (training school and 6 weeks boe 
and room on projects) is estimated at $125. For | 
particulars regarding the projects, write to the U. 
versalist Service Committee, 16 Beacon Street. “a 


cation blanks are now available. 


} 
Used Clothing Shipments to the New York Way 
house: 


Warehouse receipts for the months of November 
December, '1947, and January 1948 show a at 
decline: | 

Nov. 1947, 106 bundles received, totalling 2905 Ibs 
Dec. 1947, 77 2455 
Jan. 1948 68 2106 | 


Overseas shipments | 


November, 1947 20 bales of used clothing, men’s 

women’s, totaling 2374 pounds 

Budapest, Hungary 

Also 3 cases used men’s and we 

en’s shoes, totaling 328 pairs : 
d 


December, 1947 6 bales of used clothing for chil 
totaling 676 pounds, to Child 
Centers, Germany. Also one ¢ 
children’s shoes, totaling 135 pa 
2 cases of used men’s and womi 
shoes, totaling 234 pairs to Vier 


Universalist Collection Warehouse, 31 E. 35th § 
New York. 


January, 1948 


Yours for greater Servic 
Carl Fishe 
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This is Your World 


Devere Allen 


under semi-tropical skies! 
butter, brioches, croissons,. cafe au lait. 


break. 


F you want to see how the other half travels, that is, 
| by train and local buses, through provincial towns as 

well as major cities, just follow me around on an actual 
trip from Geneva to Lyons and Marseilles, then over to 
Nice and on to Italy. If you can take it. 

Travel light; that’s the old maxim, and in theory 
sound. But how do you do it when you have to carry 
even the stationery that you will want for certain writing 
| jobs, and when you know that laundering en route will 
probably take two weeks or longer? You jettison like a 
madman, as things turn out, some of your warmest 
clothing. Before you start, you must spend many hours 
on infinite financial details, for there are legal tricks to 
stretch your resources. If you convert travel checks to 
Swiss francs and then turn these into dollar bills to use 
‘in Italy (not on the black market, but at banks), you 
make a gain; the Swiss franc looks down its nose at the 
Almighty Dollar. As for French francs, you get them 
at a great discount in Switzerland, though you can take 
in only four thousand per person, about thirty-four dol- 
lars, and these, with the prevailing inflation, will vanish 
faster than a French shopkeeper between 12:00 and 2:00. 

Hardest of all is not to be illegal. To avoid breaking 
some regulation or other, for these may change with 
' appalling suddenness, you have to be a genius. Is it 
wrong to take bread and milk coupons out of Switzer- 
land? Nobody asks for them this time. Will the French 
' give you ration tickets as you enter? This time, nobody 
‘does. A few days ago, the trains were not running at 

all; now they are merely late. And because a late train 

is arriving and its passengers must be cleared through the 

French customs, you wait in a bitterly cold and draughty 
corner of the station until twelve minutes before your 

own train leaves. Then you are slam-banged through so 
fast, despite the multitude of things to do and think of, 
that you hardly know whether you are off for France or 
Timbuctoo. 

The Swiss customs men are kind and efficient, but 
they want to know if you are carrying any food. Rather 
shamefacedly you confess you have a few lumps of sugar 
and a jar of coffee powder, all from the U.S. A. and on 
which you had paid duty when it entered Switzerland. 
They explain that this makes no technical difference, but 
they mildly wave you on. However, thanks to the fact 
that Bag No. 4 contains these hideously dangerous food- 
stuffs, you are warned that the French may make trouble 
if that suitcase is registered for the baggage car, and 
you’d best carry it by hand. 

Snow was falling over the Jura Mountains, and the 
train was cold. Spasmodic breaths of heat came on, 
but faded at every halt, some of which lasted half an 
hour. At two points, where rails had been torn up 
during the wave of sabotage and one train wrecked, we 
crawled over new tracks hurriedly put down. When we 
pulled into Lyons, already congealed, the winds came 
down the frozen slopes like berserk ski-jumpers, leaping 
on your neck and plunging their picks into your very 
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Oh, the joy of traveling to the Riviera! Oh, the arching cobalt sea 
, Oh, the scent of flowers in the winter 
sunshine! Oh, those continental breakfasts, with curlicues of golden 


Oh, the merry-makers, the 
joie de vivre! Oh yeah? I’m pulling your leg, Brother, so hard it may 


marrow. We should have lunched two hours ago. Now, 
without ration coupons, and constitutionally opposed to 
bribery, how eat at all? 


My French is equal to all emergencies, though it can 
sometimes also create them. Picking up tickets for the 
trip south, I asked the man at the window what to do. 
He called over another functionary, who with consum- 
mate friendliness piloted the two of us around to the 
buffet, explained things to the waiter, shook hands 
warmly, and left us staring gratefully at ham and sauer- 
kraut. When finished we were warmer, and there was 
one warmed room for passengers, but this was packed 
and practically everybody had to stand. For two hours 
we stood, not long as standing goes in present-day 
Europe; then went to the checkroom to pick up the 
three bags and typewriter we had parked there. In 
handing them out, the old woman attendant let one fall 
to the cement floor. You guessed it; it was our most 
precious cargo, the typewriter. Whattodo? It wouldn‘t 
work any more. By waiting till next day, filling out a 
pile of forms, and indulging a pious hope, we might get 
damages. Besides, the woman was bent, tired, her hands 
raw from the cold. We pushed along, hoping for even- 
tual repairs which we got, miles farther on, in Italy! 


Going south through usually enchanting places like 
Valence, Orange, Avignon, Arles, you freeze. Every- 
body freezes. There is just no heat at all. Outdoors, 
there is an abnormal cold spell. The weather here, as 
in so many other regions, always seems ‘‘abnormal,’ 
at any rate in winter. On main French trains, however, 
you can eat surprisingly well if you can pay. The French 
make cheerful chatter, and again you find that extra- 
ordinary :friendliness you had earlier found in northern 
France, and which belies so much of Moscow’s propa- 
ganda. No, you cynics, not for bigger tips; this friendli- 
ness in our experience is genuine and almost universal. 
The wounded airman next to you snaps out of his reserve 
and tells of American comrades he knew in the Italian 
fighting; the young salesman across anxiously wants to 
know if you think France has a chance. 

At Marseilles you arrive in a cold unparalleled for 
Midi, and your bags, so carefully registered through, do 
not show up. Until one in the morning, you wander 
back and forth from a cold hotel, in a bombed area, with 
its shabby, exhausted interior, to the gusty station. 
By now you have made a buddy of every baggage hand, 
but you get your bags the next day. On the way back 
to catch a little sleep, you pass the Town’ Hall, where a 
mob had broken in a while before, beaten the mayor in 
the ardent indecency of blind violence, to protest the 
very tramfare rise ordered by the communist mayor 
previous to his loss of power at the polls! I was a symbol 
of everything such men had been told was evil, but from 
every last workingman, I had received nothing but 
comradely words and deeds. You learn by travel, but 
you also grow confused, 
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Make Your Fair Share a Full Share 


Robert Cummins 


It really is “‘more blessed to give.”” The Bible doesn’t 
have to tell me so. Out of my own day-by-day ex- 
perience, I know! 

Furthermore, it is the Church’s business to convince 
its people that as they have received, so should they give. 

Success of our Universalist Unified Appeal is threat- 
ened. And, if the Appeal is unsuccessful, then some 
part or parts of that which Universalists are doing 
together will have to be eliminated. This is a time for 
expansion, not restriction. 

“Pooling” into a single, all-inclusive asking the 
various and sundry appeals, at one time made separately, 
has been a constructive step forward. The Unified 
Appeal has been a success. It has told the story of 
Universalism and of Universalist work. This story 
has reached our people and they have become interested. 
More individuals are now participating than ever before. 
Perhaps as many as several thousand persons make 
contributions. And this is good. 

But we have some seventy thousand Universalists! 
The “‘fair share” is figured on the basis of these 70,000. 
We merely divide the number of dollars needed into 
the number of Universalists, and the result is the per 
capita ‘“‘share’’. If each of the seventy thousand Uni- 
versalists contributed his or her share, the plan would 
work. But only several thousand respond. The base 
of our giving must be broadened to include more, and 
ever more persons. 

But the greater hazard stems from the fact that the 


International Refugee Organization to 


per capita share fails to take into account one’s aba 
to give. It also fails for the same reason in a chur) 
“fair share’. The share is really a “head tax” ar 
head tax calls for no discrimination. A man whose ine: 
annually is one hundred thousand dollars is aske 
contribute no more than the man whose incom\ 
eighteen hundred dollars. A church whose parish) 
happens to include one or more persons of mea 

called upon to contribute no more than is another ch 

of the same size whose list includes no persons of me 
Churches have been known to be on the Roll of Ha 
by reason of one member’s generous contribution. | 


Now an individual Universalist contributes ei 
per capita-share, no more, no less, and without res 
to his ability to contribute, he fails to catch the sy 
needed for triumphant Universalism. If a church, | 
of its budget and without reference to its people “pet 
its share as a “‘quota’”’ assessment, it fails to reap) 
itself the reward which accrues from persons who 
become intelligently concerned for the cause of Unit 
salist outreach and expansion. 
“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth li 
Right! Better, by far, that we forget all about the 
capita figure, JF we: will but give ‘“‘as the Lord | 
prospered.” 
The unified appeal can and will succeed if ew 
Universalist will make his fair share a full share 
giving. 


Transport Ten thousand Refugees a Mont 


H. Fehlinger 


FTER April, if shipping continues to improve, 

Europe’s displaced persons and other refugees may 
be transported for resettlement at the rate of about ten 
thousand amonth. Such is the hope of the International 
Refugee Organization, now drawing up plans for 1948. 
In 1947, the year’s total of displaced persons resettled 
was only about seven thousand, although more than ten 
thousand were sent back to their own countries. These 
figures do not include Jews sent to Palestine and else- 
where. 

At the beginning of 1948, there remained in Austria, 
Italy and Germany some one million six hundred thou- 
sand displaced persons, uprooted by the war and the 
upheavals that followed, existing aimlessly and miser- 
ably, some herded together in camps, the majority 
scattered among a population generally unwilling to 
absorb them». 

In Austria, the refugee population of six hundred 
thousand, or nine per cent of the indigenous population, 
is a serious embarrassment, the more so as the country 
is short of food. Many of the refugees are living as best 
they can on the fringe of the Austrian economy. Al- 
though labor is in demand in some industries, most of 
the refugees from Eastern Europe show a marked reluc: 
tance to take regular jobs in factories or on farms. The 
displaced persons have become a major issue in Austrian 
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Menace 


internal politics. And the issue threatens Aust 
foreign relations as well, for the Eastern Powers, es 
ally Yugoslavia, charge that these refugees are plot 
against them. 
Italy has about two hundred eighty thousand | 
placed persons. Inside and outside the camps Yugos| 
predominate. Often they are men who, willingly or 1 
served the Germans or the puppet governments set 
in their country under the nazi occupation. Having 
to Italy on the collapse of Germany, they dare | 
return home. 
_ In Germany, the problem is bigger, but less im| 
diately alarming than in Austria and Italy. Overs 
hundred thousand displaced persons are living in| 
three western zones; a crushing burden on an econc 
which is near disaster. It has been impossible to abs 
more than a few into the economic life of the country 
From the first, the solution of the European refu 
problem had clearly to be international, hence, ur 
the auspices of the U.N., the International Reft 
organization. After more than two years of negotiat: 
however, the only thing yet accomplished is the form 
of a preparatory commission representing seventeen g 
ernments. But with its present plans for the shippin. 
ten thousand refugees a month, the I.R.O. will rekit 
the hopes of many of Europe’s dispossessed. | 


: | 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 
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LET US BUILD NEW ROADS TO UNION 


‘o the Editor: 


As a Unitarian-Universalist, I have been a subscriber to THE 
HRISTIAN LEADER for some time, and like it very much, looking 
orward to its arrival. The churches I have happened to serve 
s a clergyman have been Unitarian, but I have always found a 
trong remnant of Universalists in the congregation inasmuch as 
here were no Universalist churches in these communities. Asa 
ractical result, I have come more and more to think in terms of 
he need for a union of our two fellowships in order that the rem- 
ants of true religious liberalism could be collected in each com- 
aunity where one or the other fellowship is represented. My home 
hurch was Springfield, Mass., and the success of the Unitarian- 
niversalist union there would make me confident of its success in 
ther communities. 

Ihave been haunted for over two months however by words and 
entiments appearing in an article carried by the LEADER, and every 
ssue since then I have turned to your “‘letters’’ page to see the 
eactions coming in. I refer to the article by Congregationalist 
ditor Gilroy, entitled ‘‘Concerning Universalists’’ in which he 
harged that the Unitarians ‘“‘played an unworthy, dog-in-the- 
manger policy’’ at the time of the last effort for union in 1927. 
such a statement is a strong statement, and should have been 
veighed carefully. A study of the movement for union at that 
ime will not bear out this scandalous charge. Even today, the 
Jnitarians have a resolution calling for union with all liberal 
‘eligious groups, including the Universalists on their records and 
in official commission on church union now functioning. 

While it is unfortunate that such a charge could be made, 
hich historically is not accurate, inasmuch as the Unitarian body 
as committed for union with the Universalists and would have 
united if the opportunity had been forthcoming, there is no need 
0 stir the dust of already traveled roads. Rather let us lay new 
‘oads, and reconsider the need for a joint and united voice of all 
veligious liberals, which will include both Unitarian and Univer- 
alist and many others. 

We who are Unitarians would also welcome union with our fine 
id liberal Congregational friends; but the Congregationalist group 
is such has gone down a different road leading away from liberalism 
nto a non-congregational union with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in the proposed United Church of Christ. If Dr. Gilroy 
was suggesting that the Universalist enter that merger, he was 
uggesting that the entire genius cf Universalism be sacrificed 
: that of the liberal Congregationalist appears to be. 

If the Congregational church is superseded by the United 
Church of Christ; if the Conservative Baptist Missionary Society 
's victorious in the Northern Baptist Convention; then we who 
are Unitarian and Universalist will be the last witness of the 
traditional congregational liberalism of American Protestantism. 

his is a flarne we should jointly cultivate, to the end that a liberal 
congregational church may flourish in America and throughout 
the world. The beginning of a liberal renaissance in America is 
still lodged in the hope for a Unitarian-Universalist union that 
will safeguard the genius and organization of both groups, and yet 
offer to the world something more than either one or the other. 

We admire the sentiment and willingness of Dr. Gilroy to allow 
Jniversalists whose theological position he admits he can not 
‘ollow to join with his fellowship; but we doubt the astuteness of 
such advice. When we recall that the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, which voted against admission of the Universalists to the 
Federal Council on theological grounds, has over five times as 
many members as the Universalists, you can imagine just how 
much voice a Universalist minority would have in the new merger 
Dr. Gilroy asks the Universalists to enter. If liberalism is to be 
saved it must be in concert with other liberals. 

George N. Marshall 


Plymouth, Mass. 


ON BEHALF OF THE NEEDY, WE SAY, 
“THANK YOU” 


To the Editor: 

Reading the current CHRISTIAN LEADER, I decided to send a 
sheck for our foreign service project. Will you please see that 
ny small contribution reaches the right agency? 

Elva Tucker 
Naterloo, Iowa 
Sditor’s Note:—The editor is deeply moved by this and other 
ontributions which have come. All have been turned over to the 
Service Committee treasury. Let the good work go on. 


february 21, 1948] 


Reactions of Our Readers 


NO INHERENT PREJUDICE AGAINST DEMOC- 
RACY AMONG GERMANS 


To the Editor: 


I read with great interest your account of your trip to Germany. 
Your story and analysis of your contacts with-the D.P.’s was 
excellently done and gives, in my opinion, as true a picture as 
possible of their unhappy situation. However, I was most dis- 
appointed to read your references to the German people. May I 
say first that I spent nearly three years in Germany. I met 
Germans in all walks of life, all types, and made every possible 
effort to better understand them, believing that such under- 
standing is absolutely essential to the achievement of our occu- 
pation objectives, the rehabilitation of their country and the 
building of a decent world of which Germany must be an integral 
part. 

You remarked about the complete absence of the democratic 
spirit among the Germans and their growing belief that they had 
it so much better under Hitler, etc. Mr. Editor, that just isn’t 
true, with all due respect. Maybe it was true of the few Germans 
you met (your contacts with them were few and limited, if I 
remember correctly), but it is grossly unfair to generalize from 
such limited experience. Of course, there are some like that 
which is to be expected. To me, the wonder is that there are not 
more. 

Having met you personally and having sized you up as a man 
of fairness and tolerance, I was surprised to read such remarks. 
I am confident that you are in no sense of the word a ‘‘Kraut- 
hater” and yet you seem to be following that line a bit. I was 
dismayed to note that you admitted going into Germany with 
some degree of bias against the German people. (Since I do not 
have your article before me, I cannot quote your exact words 
on the matter). That may partly account for your conclusions. 

Believe me, there are many Germans who have more democ- 
racy in their little fingers than some of us have in our whole 
bodies. I have met many of them,some of whom were suffering 
bitterly under Hitler for their beliefs and convictions ‘when we 
Americans found it unnecessary to make the slightest sacrifice 
for ours. 

With some few expected exceptions, the German people are 
cursing Hitler, not glorying in reminiscences of his reign. I wish 
you could have been with me at some of the G. Y. A. meetings. 
You would have been quite amazed at the eagerness with which 
the youth want to know more about the democratic way of life, 
at their hatred of war and their anxiety to work in every possible 
way for the building of a peaceful world. The sufferings and 
privations of the people are so great and they are so busy eking 
out the minimum essentials of life that they have not the time and 
spirit to work for and understand democracy as they could, were 
conditions more favorable But there is no inherent prejudice 
against democracy as such. It just cannot be taught (and we 
are not always doing a one hundred percent job of teaching it 
either) to people with empty stomachs. No use belaboring this 
point as we have all read much about it in various periodicals 
of late. 

I believe you were honestly disappointed to find what you 
thought you had found with regard to the German people and 
will welcome my observations even though you may disagree. 

I have a very high regard for the Universalist people, their 
leadership and for you personally. That is why I feel that I must 
speak out with the truth as I see it on this important subject. 


Medford, Oregon C. W. Kirkpatrick 


A COLLEAGUE COMMENTS ON OUR 
GERMAN STORY 


To the Editor: 


Tuesday night I read from start to finish your extraordinary 
twelve-page article in the January 19 issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER reporting your Journey Into Germany. It is one of the 
most deeply moving and dramatic as well as picturesque presenta- 
tions of the present situation that I have ever read. Against the 
background of my own visit to Germany in the summer of 1946 
it was for me particularly illuminating as well as contributory to 
my own feeling of depression as I contemplate the terrible problem 
that confronts the German people as well-as the people of the 
United States in the reconstruction of Europe. So I congratulate 
you most heartily on a remarkable piece of reportorial journalism. 


William B. Lipphard, Editor, Missions 
New York City. 
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Association of Universalist Women : 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


PROPOSAL FOR A DECLARA- 
TION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Prepared by officials of the United States 
Departments of State, Justice, Labor and 
the Interior, and submitted by Mrs. Roose- 
velt to the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights at Geneva, December, 1947. 
Miss Mabel Head, of the staff of the United 
Council of Church Women, together with a 
number of leaders of religious and other 
organizations, spent one day in Washington, 
working over this draft. 

Whereas, by the Charter of the United 
Nations all members affirm their faith in the 
dignity and worth of the human person and 
pledge themselves to co-operate in promot- 
ing respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all; 

Now, therefore the General Assembly of 
the United Nations resolves to set forth in 
a solemn declaration these essential rights 
and fundamental freedoms of man, and 
calls upon the peoples of the world to pro- 
mote the rights and freedoms hereby pro- 
claimed. 

Article I. Everyone is entitled to life, 
liberty, and equal protection under law. 

Article II. Everyone has the right to 
freedom of information, speech, and expres- 
sion; to freedom of religion, conscience, and 
belief; to freedom of assembly and of asso- 
ciation; and to freedom to petition his gov- 
ernment and the United Nations. 

Article III. Wo one shall be subjected 
to unreasonable interference with his priv- 
acy, family, home, correspondence, or 
reputation. No one shall be arbitrarily 
deprived of his property. 

Article IV. There shall be liberty to 
move freely from place to place within the 
state, to emigrate, and to seek asylum from 
persecution. 

Article V. No one shall be held in 
slavery or involuntary servitude. No one 
shall be subjected to torture, or to cruel or 
inhuman punishment or indignity. 

Article VI. No one shall be subject to 
arbitrary arrest or detention. Anyone who 
is arrested has the right to be promptly 
informed of the charges against him, and to 
trial within a reasonable time or to be 
released. 

Article VII. Everyone, in the determi- 
nation of his rights and obligations, is 
entitled to a fair hearing before an inde- 
pendent and impartial tribunal and to the 
aid of counsel. No one shall be convicted or 
punished for crime except after public trial 
pursuant to law in effect at the time of the 
commission of the act charged. Everyone, 
regardless of office or status, is subject to 
the rule of law. 

Article VIII. Everyone has the right to 
a nationality. Everyone has a right to take 
an effective part in his government directly 
or through his representatives; and to par- 
ticipate in elections, which shall be periodic, 
free and by secret ballot. 


CALLED TO ROCKY MOUNT 


Rev. Stanley C. Stall, minister at the 
First Universalist Church in Norwalk, 
Ohio, has received a unanimous call to the 
church at Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 
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SHWEN HWA CHENG: THE 
A. U. W.’S TASK IN CHINA 


To meet China’s urgent need of rural 
reconstruction, a Rural Service Station 
has been opened at Shwen Hwa Cheng, 
about twelve miles from Nanking. Miss 
Tsu Yu-dji tells of this work in her report 
for December, 1947, to the Board of Direc- 
tors of Ginling College. 

Shwen Hwa Cheng was occupied by the 
Japanese for eight years. When the inhabi- 
tants returned after the wer, they found 
their buildings destroyed, and their fur- 
niture, clothing and equipment gone. 
From the broken bricks and tiles remaining, 
they built one or two room houses and 
settled down to the simplest of living con- 
ditions. Now there are about twenty-seven 
hundred families (approximately thirteen 
thousand people) in the town and. the 
fifty-four surrounding villages. 

The following types of work are being 
done in this area: 

1. Feeding Station. When the Station 
was opened in October, 1946, CNRRA 
provided milk and cod-liver oil for the 
feeding station we started for children, 
nursing and expectant mothers. From 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
children come to the station daily to drink 
milk. About 400 children, under 5 years 
old, and their mothers come twice a week 
and take milk home withthem. It has been 
gratifying to watch the babies, previously 
undernourished, grow strong and happy 
after they received milk at the Station for 
two or three months, 


2. Women’s Classes. From July to 
November, the country women are very 
busy, harvesting soya beans and wheat, 
gathering dry hay, planting the fall seeds, 
and cutting fuel. The Rural Service Station 
was established during this busy season, 
but requests came from the women that 
classes be provided for them when their 
harvest season was over. So we set to 
work preparing materials and simple 
equipment for such classes. The class 
began on November 14 with thirty members. 
By spring, the number had grown to sixty. 
Their ages range from fourteen to twenty- 
eight. Two-thirds of them are totally 
illiterate. The class meets every afternoon 
for two and one-half hours. Reading, 
writing, knitting, needlework, home eco- 
nomics, hygiene, and civics are taught. 
They are particularly interested in reading 
and writing. In civics, they learn to con- 
duct meetings and to give a simple talk 
in public. 

3. Nursery School and Parents’ 
Meeting. To meet the need of care for 
the children of mothers who work in the 
fields, we started a Nursery School for 
children from two to five years old. Forty 
children enrolled. 

A meeting was held for the parents every 
two weeks. Nutrition, child care, and the 
making of clothing for children were taught 
in these classes. CNRRA provided material 
for clothing. Each child received two pieces 
of cloth, and the mothers made clothing 
from this material for their children when 
they attended the parents’ class. 
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4. Distribution of Winter Clothin, 
CNRRA requested the Station to dil 
tribute material for fourteen hundr 
seventy-four garments. There was cott 
padding for each garment; three whit 
flour sacks for the lining; and white, bluj 
or dotted grey material for the outer cove 
ing. The distribution of this material in| 
volved a great deal of work. The loc 
government helped, through the head me 
in each “‘pao’’,to determine to whom tli 
garments should be given. The peopt 
selected were asked to come on one of thrw 
days, January 11-13. About five hundr¢ 
people came each day. The “pao” lead 
came to help in the distribution. TH 
people were very orderly. Because of thi 
project, many who had been sufferirs 
from the cold had warm clothes for Chirk 
New Year. 


MRS. MULFORD RETURNS 
FROM THE SOUTH | 


Our national president,* Mrs. Holbroc 
Mulford, has returned{to her,;home in Oe 
Park after a short tour of our Associatioy 
in the South. In spite of stormy weath) 
she reports encouraging visits to me | 
in North Carolina, Georgia and Florid 
We look forward to a fuller story of Mri 
Mulford’s trip in the March Bulletin. | 

| 


THE 1948 YEARBOOK 


The new Yearbook is now in process 
being printed by Charles A. Wyman, of ‘d 
Universalist Publishing House. It is e¢ 
pected to be off the press before the end | 
March. Following the plan of previoy 
Yearbooks, this 48-page manual contaiz, 
information on the A.U.W.. prograr 
suggestions for group leaders, a speci 
article on modern methods of Bible stud} 
and a series of ten monthly devotio 
services, contributed by leaders among 0} 
own women. | 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN’S 
MEETING POSTPONED TO | 
FEBRUARY 26 


The meeting of the Massachusetts Assh 
ciation of Universalist Women which was 
have been held on Thursday, January 2 
is to take place on Thursday, February 2) 

Reservations must be made not later tha 
Tuesday, February 24, with Mrs. F. 
Pfaff, 163 Chestnut Street, Cambrid: 
Mass. Telephone, KI 7-4541. | 


OF ONE FLAME 
LENTEN MEDITATIONS 


1948 
RORERT CUMMINS 


Order now before supply is exhausted 


single copies 10 cents 
2-10 copies 9 cents 
11-99 copies 8 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


| 

| 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


_ General Sunday School Association, Univeralist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


WHAT GOES ON IN UNIVER- 
SALIST CHURCH SCHOOLS? 


Zlgin, Il. 

Our present program has two broad 
spects: 

1. More religious education for parents, 
nd a program to aid them in developing a 
yetter understanding of children. 
| 2. A better and more extended program 
or the education and development of 
eachers for our church school. 

We are endeavoring to build a program 
or both parents and children which will 
mphasize the importance of religion, and 
ligious education as a matter of every day 
iving, rather than something reserved for 
in hour and a half on Sunday morning. 
Vinneapolis, Minn. 

The Junior High class, of which Dean 
Nhitney is teacher, visited Temple Israel 
ma recent Saturday, and members were 
nstructed by Rabbi Singer regarding Jewish 
vorship symbols. The group remained to 
hare in a service with the Temple Sabbath 
ichool students. 

Colonel Arnold W. Shutter spoke before 
he church school on a Sunday last fall, 
lling of his travels in China. He also told 
f Chinese friends studying in America to 
wepare themselves for important work in 
thina. On the day Colonel Shutter spoke, 
he International Friendship Offering was 
‘eceived, to be used to buy food and med- 
cine for children in Asia. 

Joncord, N. H. 


| On a Friday evening in early December, 
he church school presented a ‘“‘McGuffey 
-rogram.’’ This consisted of pantomined 
eadings taken from the one-hundred-year- 
id ““McGuffey Reader.’”” Mrs. Thomas L. 
Marble, in costume, was the reader. 
onnets, shawls, long dresses and long- 
‘ailed coats were used for costumes. The 
widegroom in ‘“The Hanging of the Crane”’ 
vore a ninety-eight-year-old wedding suit. 
\ costumed chorus sang old songs between 
he numbers. An old music box added 
nuch to the program. 

The proceeds amounted to $31.20 which 
e have sent in for our International 
friendship Offering. 
-=hiladelphia, Penn. 
Restoration) 


The Children’s Chapel. The east transept 
s being used for the worship service of the 
pper school, and it is ideal. Soon members 
4 the upper school will begin making the 
iltar fittings for their worship setting. 


iverett, Mass. 

The Primary Department invites your 
Mspection. Chairs and tables have that 
‘new look’’ due to the fine painting by Mr. 
Tarold Marsch. To him we express our 
leepest appreciation. Then the teachers of 
he department decorated the furniture 
vith cheerful little decolettes. Do come in 
tnd see what willing and friendly people 
an do! 

Wuncie, Ind. 

“We had a request in our November 
e€achers’ meeting for a nursery class. 
tquipment and a room were procured. We 
tarted our nursery department a month 
ater. The Women’s Junior Service League 
3 to have charge. 
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FOR HOLY THINGS 


Let us put by some hour of every day 

For holy things!—whether it be when 
dawn 

Peers through the window pane, or 
when the noon 

Flames, like a burnished topaz, in the 
vault 

Or when the thrush pours in the ear 

of eve 

Its plaintive melody, some little hour 

Wherein to hold rapt converse with the 
soul, 

From sordidness and self a sanctuary, 

Swept by the winnowing of unseen 
wings, 

And touched by the White Light In- 
effable. 

Clinton Scollard 


YOU WILL WANT THIS 


Another new bulletin is ready for dis- 
tribution. Its title is Begin with the 
Youngest. It has been written primarily 
for those leaders who are in close touch with 
the youngest members of the church family, 
also with their fathers and mothers. 

Like everything else connected with an 
up-to-date church school the term, “‘Nur- 
sery Roll,’? covers far more than it did 
twenty years ago. Then it was a list of 
names. Now as a real and important part 
of the church’s educational program it 
provides helps aplenty—or it would—for 
young parents as they lay the foundations 
in the home, during babyhood, for their 
children’s religious growth. 

This bulletin has been prepared by Susan 
M. Andrews. It is available from the 
G.S.S. A. at 15¢acopy. It may be read 
with profit by ministers, members of 
Religious Education Committees, church 
school superintendents, superintendents of 
Nursery Rolls and any others who are inter- 
ested in discovering how a well-conducted 
Nursery Roll can benefit not only parents 
and their children but the church itself. 

This is another bulletin made available 
through the Association’s current Adventure 
in Growth and Achievement. 


PREPARING FOR CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 


Whether the minister’s Lenten Class be 
a group of high school pupils who are con- 
sidering joining the church at Easter time, 
or whether it is a mixed group of young folks 
and adults, here is a real opportunity, 
against a background of church history, to 
present the claims of the liberal church and 
particularly, those of our own denom- 
ination. 

One Universalist minister—a firm believer 
in through-the-year adult classes—touches 
upon the following subjects as he guides the 
thinking of persons who come together 
weekly for a study of the church and 
religion. 

I. How the Church Began. (1) Need 
of time and place for gathering. The sacred 
groves, etc. (2) Development of the 
Hebrew temple. (3) The Babylonian cap- 
tivity—what the Hebrews learned from 
others. (4) The coming of the synagogues. 


(5) Priest and prophet function’. (6) 
Worship in Jesus’ time. 


Il. The Early Christian Church. 
(1) Sessions on the Book of Acts. (2) 
Hebrew plus Greek plus Rornan equals 
Christian. (3) What the Romans did to 
Christianity. (4) The Creed makers. (5) 
What Constantine did to Christianity. 
(6) What Justinian did to Christianity. 
(7) The Dark Ages for religion. 


III. Religion Comes to Life. (1) 
Italian Renaissance. (2) The Reformation 
and why it “flopped.”’ (3) Rise of Univer- 
salism. (4) Relly, DeBenneville, Murray. 
(5) Gloucester. (6) Universalism struggles 
to become a church. (7) Local church 
history. (8) Historical beliefs. (9) Organ- 
ization of denomination and local church. 


CHURCH SCHOOL WORSHIP 
DURING LENT 


This year’s services, sent to all superin- 
tendents, deal with some of the fundamental 
truths of the universe. They assume that 
most boys and girls are capable of thinking 
deeply about matters that interest them 
and that they enjoy doing so. Horizons 
will be widened and religious faith deepened 
as they think and wonder about the de- 
pendability of the universe, the law of 
growth, the importance of persons, and 
ways of living together that make for the 
well-being, and happiness of everyone. 

This year definite suggestions have been 
provided for a carry-over into the home, 
that discussion of “big thoughts’’ presented 
in the worship services may be continued in 
the family circle. Also specific activities 
have been listed in the hope that they will 
be tried in the home and that some of the 
great passages of scripture related to the 
worship will be learned. The Lenten mailing 
included a folder for parents—a suggestion 
which several schools have followed that 
fathers and mothers might know of the plan 
and cooperate in it. 


Yes, there are things to be done. Some 
so simple, so unrequiring of courage, that 
even the most timid among us can safely 
do them. 

Lillian Smith 


Sidewalk Sermon 


The Bible is a great book 
Of man and morals and God 
A record of human striving 
Towards spiritual stature 
Not God’s word about man 
But man’s word about God 


SO READ IT! 
—Brainard F. Gibbons 
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Our Library Desk 


OUR CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By Walter M. Horton 

Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1947 

(Revised edition) 

Price $2.50 

This book is an attempt to state the 
Christian faith simply and broadly enough 
to clarify the thinking of laymen in many 
denominations. It is based on three differ- 
ent studies. One, John Bennett’s, it is 
the Christian Faith that, . . . from Chris- 
tianity—and Our World. Two, The 
Faith by which the Church Lives 
(Report of the Madras, India Conference, 
1938) Three, the statement of the The- 
ological Commission of the Congregational- 
Christians, 1943. 

Dr. Horton ably reduces weighty the- 
ological problems to plain language. His 
thinking follows the main lines of his earlier 
book Realistic Theology, and _ stoutly 
afarms the basic convictions of liberal 
Christianity about God, Jesus, mankind 
and the church. God is held to be the 
creative source of all things and the loving 
sovereign of the universe, He has endowed 
men with spiritual powers and yearnings 
that they may perceive and obey the moral 
laws of life. By his moral disobedience, 
man brings down upon himself personal 
and social disasters. Greed, arrogance 
and self centeredness are the real causes 
of wars, depressions and revolutions. 

Jesus Christ is the clearest disclosure of 
the nature of God. In Jesus’ way of sacri- 
ficial and redemptive love, lies the only 
hope for peace and brotherhood. 

Through man’s ethical strivings and God’s 
power, the Kingdom of Heaven will be 
advanced but never fully perfected on 
earth. Dr. Horton predicts that Chris- 
tianity will rally again and bring about 
international unity as it once abolished 
gladiatorial combat and _ the exposure of 
infants. A world-minded Christianity will 
eventually be able to bring order out of 
the chaos of conflicting religions, cultures 
and economic systems. In this, God means 
the church to play a major role. 

Our Christian Faith is an excellent 
book for ministers to study with their 
laymen. Written for many denominations 
it should encourage a careful thinking out 
of particular differences. Some Universalists 
will believe that religious synthesis is a 
better way to world community than world- 
minded Christianity. However, most 
Universalist laymen will discover wide areas 
of agreement and will be heartened by Dr. 
Horton’s strong, hopeful faith. 

Robert H. Barber 


THE GLORY OF THE PEOPLE 


By Father M. Raphael Simon 

The MacMillan Company $2.00 

Another convert is here announced by the 
Roman Catholic Church. His coming to 
the church from the Jewish culture makes 
the act sufficiently interesting to merit the 
publication of his own story and justifies a 
special introduction by Monsignor Sheen. 

Father Simon tells the reader of his early 
life in a Jewish home, of his schooling in the 
University of Chicago, his desire to become 
a psychiatrist. All through this, he searched 
for a way of practicing the good life. A 
fellow student was his principal mentor. 
In the writings of Aristotle and Thomas 
Aquinas, the earnest seeker found a unify- 
ing philosophy and a fortifying theology. 
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Naturally there followed baptism, a time of 
peace as a loyal Catholic, and finally admis- 
sion to the religious order. 

We can follow this career with a great 
deal of sympathy. We know what it means 
to be in this world, troubled by its diverse 
activities and separate compartments of 
living. To such a seeker, Aristotle and 
Aquinas present a scheme which appears to 
give design and meaning to human life. It 
is sad, however, for us to state that the 
grand scheme thus laid before the student 
no longer describes the actual universe. 
Galileo dealt that program its death blow. 
Still it is entirely possible for the naive 
seeker to find refuge and peace within an 
outworn system. We can but feel regret 
that so intelligent a man could not labor 
with the rest of us toward achieving a 
philosophy which would be as inclusive for 
our time as that of Aquinas was for his age. 

The book shows evidence of intellectual 
surrender. For instance, here is a passage: 
“JT had not known, for example, that at the 
time of the Spanish Inquisition, the papal 
lands were open to persecuted Jews as a 
place of refuge and that there they received 
kind treatment.”’ True enough. But what 
institution conducted that inquisition in 
which our religious forbears did not receive 
kind treatment? Again, there are remarks 
about the immorality of Luther and others 
of the Reformers. That is what we call 
slanted history. And slandered character. 

Protestants ought to read these books and 
reélize their feeble efforts in proclaiming a 
sustaining Gospel to the hungry sheep. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


PROPHET IN THE WILDERNESS 


The Story of Albert Schweitzer 
By Hermon Hagedorn 
MaeMillan, 1947 

Price $3.00 


The life of a prophet should be written 
by a poet because only a poet can fully 
understand the hidden springs of true 
prophecy. I am therefore personally very 
happy to see a biography of the greatest 
living prophet of religion, Albert Schweitzer, 
by the poet, Herman Hagedorn. Mr. 
Hagedorn did not disappoint me; nor will 
he disappoint even those who are already 
thoroughly familiar with Schweitzer’s life. 
For here is a brief biography that flows as 
only the imagination of a poet can make 
words flow. 


This is the life of Schweitzer that ministers 
and teachers have long wanted to recom- 
mend for the reading of lay folk who have 
too little time to read. Prophet in the 
Wilderness is brief but not scant; short 
but not rich in the overtones of the life 
of one of the few Saints produced by the 
modern West. 

De deh Ie, 
AND LET US REASON TOGETHER, 

A Meditation for Each Day of the 

Year from the Works of Rev. George 

A. Gordon 

Beacon Press, $3.00 

It is hardly necessary to tell readers of 
this page that Dr. Gordon was minister of 
the Old South Church in Boston for over 
forty years and that he became one of the 
famous preachers of the country. 

Now, a talented member of the Gordon 
family, Mrs. John Gordon, brings out a 
book in which pregnant passages are quoted 
from a dozen important books of Dr. Gordon 


| 
| 


as well as from sermons and manuscrip 
It is surprising how many of these d 
meditations are units, discourses in mir 
ture, in which one catches the echo of ' 
great preacher’s voice and feels the up 
of his mighty faith. In the main, * 
passages used are those that the people us 
to marvel over when the service ended, 
which, since Dr. Gordon’s day have be 
entombed in libraries. 
The prayers used for each month are) 
great addition. They begin always, “ 
finite Father,’’ two words which exp 
better than any others Dr. Gordon’s sens 
the infinities by which we are surroun 
and the voice that comes out of them. | 
Dean Sperry writes an appreciative fi 
word. Most liberals will agree with k 
that in this beautiful book, we hav 
valuable aid in the broadening and deep# 


ing of the religious life. i 
Je Vietoes Jr 

| 

By Hugh J. Schonfield 
MacMillan Company $2t 
This book is precisely what it ea 


“THE JEW OF TARSUS” 


be: ‘fan unorthodox portrait of Pau 
Schonfield puts aside all notions of Paul * 
saint and reveals a character of flesh & 
blood from the days of his youth throu 
the years of his greatness. 

The “lives” of Paul multiply year by yy 
but little that is new is added to his stop 
Morton’s, In the Steps of Paul, & 
Spencer’s, Beyond Damascus, are stay. 
ard works and will live. Porter and Pf 
body have made their contribution. Mc 
of England has written brilliantly on P& 
The Apostle, by Asch, is fading raat 
because it is too imaginative. Goodspee: 
new biography of Paul I have not read! 

This book by Schonfield is different fr} 
most biographies of Paul for the reas 
stated above. The author is convins 
that Paul, himself entertained thought: 
Messiahship prior to the Damascus R 
experience. And he throws into sharp r 
the struggle between Paul and the Jer 
lem Nazarenes; a struggle which affec? 
Paul’s life and work profoundly. His tr 
ment of this aspect of the story presen’ 
new light on many a passage in the so-cali 
Epistles. My immediate reaction on fini 
ing the book was that I must now re-st 
the Book of Acts and the Epistles. Ort! 
dox theologians and preachers, who 
fond of quoting from Paul’s letters 
buttress their arguments, would do well 
read this book with care. They are due} 
some surprises. The commentary 
Galations is especially revealing. 

I think it will be agreed that certai 
Schonfield’s deductions are rather 
fetched. Nevertheless, his knowledge! 
Jewish thought and history is extensive 4 
provides a sound approach to the wk 
subject. The book shows signs of car 
research and from the standpoint of 
torical perception, is decidedly object 

By his own confession, Schonfield i 
Jew and a Nazarene, ‘“‘since Jesus is for | 
the Messiah.’? However, he is not 
Christian in the orthodox sense, confes 
the Unity of God rather than the Trini 
He does not pretend to offer here a fi 
length portrait of Paul but what he di 
offer is unique, interesting, scholarly 4 
distinctive; a definite addition to the vi 
literature on Paul. | 


| 
Ellsworth C. Reamor 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD 


Mr. Latham in England 


darold S. Latham, vice-president of 
i sailed from New 
Mr. 
tham will be in England on business 
| nine weeks. Mr. Latham, president of 
e Universalist Church of America and 
Ociate editor of THE CHRISTIAN 
FADER, will contact English Universalists 
id other Christian liberals while abroad. 


TERS OF THE WAYSIDE 
IN MEET 


he forty-sixth annual Retreat of the 
aters of the Wayside Inn was held 
auary 25 through January 28 at the old 
a. Present were Fraters Cummins, who 
ted as Prior, Etz, Huntley, Rose, Ellen- 
od, Fred Leining, Gustave Leining, 
pp, Fiske, Lalone, Hoyt, Reamon, 
tach, Gehr, Ratcliff, Scott. Guests were 
leton M. Fisher, Raymond Baughan 
d Gustav Ulrich. Frater John van 
hai Jr., recovering from aé recent 
was unable to be _ present. 
aters Skinner and Lowe were also unable 
be present. 
As guest chaplain, Raymond Baughan 
nducted the first of the devotional ser- 
ses at the close of Sunday evening. Mr. 
lughan’s morning and evening medita- 
ms and prayers were rich in helpful 
spiration. 
Dr. Cummings and Dr. Lalone reported 
formally on their recent mission to Europe 
"behalf of the International Church Ex- 
asion Committee. Carleton Fisher gave, 
rlimpses of Relief Work,” and stimulated 
© men to fruitful discussion of our service 
ligations. 
Frater Huntley presented a thorough 
d well-documented paper onthe char- 
ter and work of Walt Whitman, ‘“Whit- 
an, Everybody’s Frater.’”’ Robert Rice 
ve a brilliant report on, Zhe James 
iumily, which in this reporter’s opinion 
tshone the book. 
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Clinton Scott’s paper on, “Hosea Ballou 
and the Problem of Free Will,’ brought 
out a long and intense discussion which 
abundantly testified to the concern which 
this segment of our ministry has for clari- 
fication of matters pertaining to what the 
theologians call, “Faith and Order.’’ Dr. 
Scott’s paper will be printed in a future 
number of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. 

The informal sessions were filled with 
song and story. A chance remark by 
Frater Rose on Tuesday evening started 
off a two and a half hour session of reminis- 
cence on the personalities who started the 
Retreat and carried it through the early 
years. Albion, McCollester, Tomlinson, 
Sykes, Hammatt, Perkins, Hall, Theodore 
Fisher and Isaac Lobdell came back to the 
old kitchen once again in the minds of those 
who knew and loved them. 

After the Upper Room Service,conducted 
by Frater Rose, Wednesday morning, the 
men said their good-byes and went back to 
their work strengthened and refreshed. 


CHRISTIANS AND JEWS. OF 
BOSTON PAY TRIBUTE TO 
GANDHI 


More than two thousand people crowded 
the Episcopal Cathedral of St. Pauls’ in 
Boston, Massachusetts, February 2 to pay 
tribute to the memory of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. Attempting to accommodate all 
that wanted to attend, two services were 
held in series but even then there were 
many who stood on the broad sidewalk of 
Tremont Street unable to find standing 
space in the cathedral. 

The Very Rev. E. J. van Etten, Dean of 
the Cathedral, presided. Dr. Lewis O. 
Hartman, Methodist Bishop, spoke recall- 
ing his personal contacts with Gandhi and 
paying high tribute to this great spiritual 
leader of men whose universal religious 
experience made him respected and revered, 
alike, by Moslem, Hindu and Christian. 
Rabbi Joshua Liebman spoke for the Jewish 
community and Miss Binipina Roy, chair- 
man of the Greater Boston Indian Student 
Association, read from the works of Gandhi. 

The whole affair, organized hastily, was 
almost a spontaneous outpouring of heart- 
felt tribute to Gandhi’s great spirit. 


HERKIMER CHURCH SECRE- 
TARY CITED FOR FIFTY YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


William J. Gardinier of Herkimer, New 
York, was presented with a citation in 
recognition of fifty years of service as 
financial secretary of the First Universalist 
Church of Herkimer on the occasion of the 
annual meeting of the local church, Jan- 
uary 8. The presentation was made by 
Carl Kirby, president of the Board of 
Trustees. Mr. Gardinier was also re- 
elected to the post which he has filled for a 
half a century. 

In his remarks Mr. Gardinier outlined 
the history of the Herkimer church. He 
noted that the church has served the de- 
nomination long and well as an “initiation 
parish” for graduate student ministers in- 
cluding the present minister, the Rev. 
Fenwick F. Wheeler. 


News of Churches and Church People 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS OF UNIVERSAL- 
ISM IN DANBURY, CONNEC- 
TICUT 


The Universalist Church of Danbury, 
Connecticut, celebrated its one hundred 
twenty-fifth anniversary on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 12 and Wednesday, October 15. On 
Sunday morning the minister, Dr. Harry 
Adams Hersey, preached the occasional 
sermon: ‘‘Looking Both Ways.” In the 
evening, Dr. Robert Cummins, general 
superintendent, gave an inspiring address: 
“To Us Is Handed a Torch.” Special 
music was rendered at both services. The 
afternoon was devoted to a home-coming 
social and buffet luncheon. A number of 
former members and a considerable number 
of friends from other Universalist churches 
were present. On Wednesday evening the 
observance took the form of a parish sup- 
per. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D.D., a 
former minister, also former state conven- 
tion secretary, gave a reminiscent talk and 
some excellent and timely advice to the 
laity, to supplement the minister’s work. 
The minister of the A.M.E. Zion church, in 
behalf of his congregation, presented Dr. 
Hersey with a sum of money with which he 
has purchased one of the standard works on 
the American Negro problem: ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Dilemma.”’ Dr. Hersey is completing 
his eighteenth year as minister of the 
church. 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT, 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church, Meriden, Connecticut, Jan- 
uary 14, revealed that church to be in pros- 
perous and growing condition. 

The Rev. George Henry Wood, minister, 
is active in the larger fellowship as well as 
the efficient and respected leader of the 
local parish. Mr. Wood is resident minister 
at Murray Grove and Universalist repre- 
sentative to the State Council of Churches. 

Reports of the six organizations of the 
parish were presented by Mrs. Horace 
Gallager, for the Ladies’ Circle; Mrs. Frank 
Wieland, for the Chapin Fellowship; Emelie 
Fischer, Church School; John Maloney, 
Kouples Klub; Augusta Fischer, Mission 
Circle; and Wilbur D. Emmons, St. Paul’s 
Men’s Club. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
follow: Moderator, Elliot Gallager; Clerk, 


Raymond Bingham; Treasurer, Herbert 
Mills; Assistant Treasurer, Wilbur Em- 
mons; Collector, Mary Alice Cowing; 


Trustees, Fred C. Gilke, Harold Magowan, 
Mrs. George Marble, Kenneth A. Pierce, 
Irving Meiklem; Deacons, Leroy Upson, 
Horace Gallager; Music Committee, Erwin 
Kobs, chairman; Mrs. Fred Calkins, Mrs. 
John Maloney. 


ELDORADO, OHIO, REMODELS 
PARSONAGE 


The Universalist parish of Eldorado, 
Ohio, recently purchased a parsonage. The 
new parsonage was in fact an old house and 
so the Eldorado Universalists set about 
modernizing it. The building was raised 
and put on a new foundation. The house 
was modernized throughout and a utility 
room added in the rear. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in Training for the Ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 
Theological School of 

ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. . 

Courses of study offered on the 
poet School and Junior College 
evels. 


Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 

Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 

Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 

tarial, Home Economics, and 

Liberal Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 
NORWAY, MAINE 


The First Universalist Church at Norway, 
Maine, held its annual meeting, January 8, 
with an unusually large attendance. The 
Meeting was preceded by supper. Franklyn 
A. Towne was elected Moderator. Officers 
and committees elected were: Clerk, Mrs. 
Adeline Klain; Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Hans- 
com; Collector, Mrs. Grace Dunn; Auditor, 
George H. Cullinan; two members of the 
Parish Council for three years: Heman 
Woodman and Mrs. Liston Brown; Music 
Committee: Mrs. Harold Conley, Mrs. 
Heman Woodman, Harold Webb. 

Rev. Carl Seaburg mimeographed the 
reports of all the officers and all the organi- 
zations and the figures of the various funds, 
which were distributed, and were open for 
discussion, doing away with the usual 
reading of them individually as in the past. 
These reports were mailed to parish mem- 
bers not in attendance. 

At the close of the meeting, Mr. Seaburg 
showed a film strip. The Church School 
purchased a combination slide and filmstrip 
projector and screen which is being used 
for many occasions and is a great addition 
to the school equipment. 

In the afternoon, the Ladies Circle held 
its annual meeting and officers for 1948 
were elected: President, Mrs. Ernestine 
Brown; Treasurer, Mrs. Estella Carroll; 
Secretary, Carrie Tucker; Publicity, Mrs. 
N. Curtis; Press, Carrie Tucker. 

The report of the treasurer showed the 
members had accomplished a great amount 
of work with excellent monetary results. 
Meetings will be held once a month in the 
vestry to work on articles for the summer 
and winter sales, and also to enjoy a social 
hour. 

During the Christmas season, an outdoor 
creche was presented for five nights pre- 
ceding Christmas on the lawn beside the 
church with living characters. The stable 
scene showed Mary, Joseph, and the Babe 
with the Angel above them. The shepherds 
came down over the hillside to the manger 
scene following the Three Wise Men guided 
by the star. There was a donkey in the 
stable and two sheep. During the entire 
performance, Christmas carols were sung. 
Nearly one thousand persons were attracted 
to this spectacle during the five nights. 
The Christmas story was read on two nights 
by the minister and on Christmas Eve by 
Joyce Klain, a member of the Junior Fellow- 
ship. This presentation contributed much 
for the real Christmas spirit. 

Another ectivity has been two perform- 
ances of the N.U.Y. Minstrels, one in 
Norwey in the church vestry and the other 
at South Paris. Members of the N.U.Y. 
and the Junior High Fellowship made upa 
chorus of twenty-five voices. Carl Seaburg 
was interlocutor and the four blackface 
ends were Teddy Tracy, Stephen Cum- 
mings, Ellsworth Lebroke and Bernard 
Millett. There were lively chorus numbers 
and several specialties with jokes inter- 
spersed. The director of the show was 
Ernestine Brown and the coach was Harold 
Moore. 

Alice Harrison, National Director of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, was at the 
church the weekend of January 9. She 
gave the sermon at the Sunday morning 
Service, gave a talk in the Church School, 
and in the evening, a Ferry Beach supper 
was served, and Miss Harrison gave a talk 
and pictures were shown of Ferry Beach. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


ANNUAL MEETING, | 
MARLBORO, MASSACHUSE! 


At the annual meeting of the Mas 
church, the following officers were el! 
Moderator, Warren L. Miles; Clerk,, 
Warren L. Miles; Treasurer, Mabe 
Fernald; Prudential Committee, Geor} 
Moore, Mrs. George B. Herrick, Har? 
Fay, Mrs. Eva M. Coxon and Warr 
Miles. | 

Louis E. Burness, who has been cle 
a number of years, resigned for but 
reasons. The resignation was acceptet 
the thanks of the society extended te 
for his years of service. { 

Rev. Arthur M. Soule, minister 
Marlboro church, has just complet 
years of service in the church and at 
mas time he was given a purse bj} 
members of the church. Throug 
efforts of the Ministers’ Associati 
which he was president for six ye 
letter of appreciation from the ministt 
token of his co-operation in the work ; 
ministers was given to him, accompr 
by a gift of money. 

Mr. and Mrs. George B. Herrick, ‘ 
members of the church, observed the fil 
anniversary of their marriage in the 
Hall of the church, Sunday, January 
Over two hundred people attended 
them honor. They received many bow: 
of flowers and gifts. The Herricks | 
united in marriage by the Rev. Arthi 
Blair, D. D., a relative of Mr. H 
Mr. Blair was minister of the Mar 
church from 1897 to 1900. | 


Buy Your Books 


from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 
from the 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Ma: 


; 
; 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEAD] 


THE 
St. Lawrence University 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


UFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


mard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. President 


For information address: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comuortable 
me €@ young women of moderate means, 
th business women and students. The 
‘ion is within easy access of all parts of 


ston 


Attractive rates for room and board, 


luding ligh: and heat. 
For further information write /o 


Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


february 21, 1948 


A NOTABLE AND UNIQUE 
SERVICE BY ‘“‘THE JONES” 


Harry ADAMS HERSEY 


Through twenty-six years, in prosperity 
or adversity, in periods of depression or 
inflation, of war or peace, the late Rev. 
Leon P. Jones and his devoted wife, Rev. 
Martha Garner Jones, have sent “to many 
hundreds of people’ a frequent, usually 
monthly, two-page, single-spaced, mimeo- 
graphed communication called, Our Mes- 
sage of Faith. One page has been devoted 
to a thoughtful and substantial statement 
of Christian faith as held by Universalists; 
the other page largely to news concerning 
parishioners, past and present. 

Through all these letters, there has been 
a warm, personal touch, “the spirit of the 
living creature in the wheels’, as it were. 
The service these two faithful and able 
ministers have thus rendered has been a 
form of pastoral care on a large and generous 
scale. If ‘hundreds’? have received the 
letters, then, in twenty-six years, thou- 
sands must have been reached and min- 
istered unto. Even when Leon became 
totally blind, his spiritual vision was not 
dimmed, nor his hand stayed from writing. 
Since his lamented death, his faithful 
“partner” has carried on. Here has been 
a ministry incapable of statistical report, 
not measurable in material terms, but a 
constant flow of faith, goodwill, optimism 
and cheer. 

Now it has reached, or is nearing, its 
close. In the latest letter, December 1947- 
January 1948, Mrs. Jones says— 

“Tt has been hard for me to make this 
decision, for it means . . giving up an 
activity which has meant the sharing of our 
most precious possession, Our Faith, with 
so many friends, many of whom we have 
never met . . . We have tried through the 
years to reach other hearts and lives with 
the highest, holiest, most all-loving thoughts 
and impulses that the All-Loving Father 
could awaken in us.” 

I first met the ‘two disciples’ thirty 
years ago, in their parishes in Ontario, 
where I found them ministers of our church 
but pastors to an entire community; setting 
up for the people a library of worthwhile 
books, being ‘‘friends of man in a house by 
the side of the road’’. I followed their sub- 
sequent ministry with interest, their faithful 
service in their last parish, Jersey, Ohio. 
Occasional correspondence and anniversary 
greetings have kept us aware of a long and 
enduring friendship, but the frequent 
Message of Faith has kept me, while 
serving my own parishes, a ‘‘member of the 
Jones’s congregation’’. 

These two ministers very seldom could 
attend our great denominational gatherings. 
They were not conspicuous in the Univer- 
salist fellowship; but few if any of us, I feel 
sure, have exerted for so long a time, so 
faithful and helpful a ministry to so many 
persons. 

Leon entered the life everlasting last 
June. Martha has carried on to the present 
moment. Both have been, in scriptural 
terms, “parents of a multitude’. Now, 
at evening time, it is light. 


ALBERT Q. PERRY ACCEPTS 
PARISH, HARRISVILLE, R. I. 


The Rev. Albert Q. Perry, formerly of 
North Hatfield, Quebec, has accepted a 
parish at Harrisville, R. I. Mr. Perry 
began his new duties January 1, 1948. 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m.— 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked $-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 


A PLANNING CONFERENCE 


Church school workers in the greater 
Boston area and beyond are keenly antici- 
pating a conference to be held in the 
Universalist church in Malden, Mass., 
Saturday afternoon and evening, March 6. 

In the planning every person who has a 
part in the church’s educational program, 
from the Nursery Roll superintendent to 
members of the Religious Education Com- 
mittee and the minister himself has been 
considered. Workshop and round table 
groups under excellent leadership will make 
this event a notable one. 

The three emphases of The Adventure in 
Growth and Achievement for Universa- 
list Church Schools will be given special 
attention. In addition to the afternoon 
sessions, the morning hours from 10-12 
have been set aside for individual confer- 
ences for any who wish guidance in planning 
or problem solving. An exhibit of books, 
pamphlets, and visual aids will be of 
special interest to teachers and superin- 
tendents. 

This ‘abbreviated institute’ is being 
sponsored jointly by the Generel Sunday 
School Association, the Massachusetts 
State Association and the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union. Every church with- 
in traveling distance should be represented 
on this date. Some churches are planning 
to provide transportation, also to pay the 
small registration fee and the cost of the 
dinner for their delegates. 
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YOU Give 12 Gifts for the price 


of just ONE when you give a 


Look 


Coronet 


Newsweek 


Cosmopolitan 


Town and Country 


Wee Wisdom 


American Girl 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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SB 141 


SB140 24” over all $50.00 each 


SB5-3’ $5. 


Magazine subscription. 


America’s Family Magazine.......... 


Articles, picture stories, condensed 
bookswhumor 435) -e4e 0) oe 


The gift that has a world of meaning 


The world’s greatest authors write for 
Cosmopolitan’ (hi owen) eee 


News of society, fashions, country life. . 
The oldest magazine in America for 
children®53to0) 1139.4 Se eee 


abouthlvicrc. cater ae ee eee 


There is a magazine on every subject. 


Consult us for suggestions. 


SB 140 SB 141 
BRASS ALTAR WARE 


SB142 11” over all $40.00 pair 


CANDLELIGHTERS AND EXTINGUISHERS 
SB4-2’ $2. 


SBS-5’ $6. SB5-8’ $7.50 


OFFERING PLATES 
SBI OMe rassilioaacdia ne eee $20.00 
$B110 Walnut Bakelite 12” dia.. 
SB1dS ee Brasse2uadian erence 10.00 


$B 1150 


1 year 


1 year 


1 year 


1 year 


1 year 


1 year 


1 year 


SB141 15’ over all $40.00 pair 


$3.50 


3.00 
5.00 


3.50 
5.00 


1.00 


2.00 


$B 4 


Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The following actions were taken a 
meeting on November 6, 1947: 

Transferred the following persons: 
Ralph P. Boyd and Rev. Robert H. 
to New Hampshire; Rev. H. I. Bor 
to Illinois; Rev. Arthur Graham and 
Anders Lunde to New York; Rev. R: 
S. Miller to Vermont; Rev. Robe 
Withington to Massachusetts; Rev. 
J. Wright to California. Renewed the | 
to administer the Christian ordinances 
licentiate, to Gordon Newell, upon re¢ 
of the Massachusetts Fellowship 4 
mittee, as of December 16, 1947. { 

Completed the action of transfer oi 
Roger Bosworth to Massachusetts | 
diction. 


Esther A. Richardson, Secreta} 
| 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHI 
COMMITTEE 
Gordon MacKenzie Harrington is h | 
granted a Letter of License to preach 
and not to administer any Christian 4 
nance for the period of one-year begitt 
January 29, 1948. 
Raymond M. Scott, Secreta; 
| 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOW! 
SHIP COMMITTEE 


“Accepted the Rev. Gustave Lei 
D.D. on letter of transfer from 
chusetts.”’ 

Philip R. Giles, & 
Fellowship Comm‘ 


| 
N. Y. STATE FELLOWSHIP | 
COMMITTEE 


Acceptance of transfer of Rev. wa 
Farnsworth from Massachusetts Comn} 
of Fellowship. | 

Transfer of Rev. E. H. Wilson, 
Dayton G. Vogt, and Rev. Laurens S. 
to the Central Fellowship Committee. 

Howard B. Gilman, Secreta: 


| 
CRACKLING : 


A little girl came home from a visit | 
grandmother’s, remarking, “You ky 
Mom, I don’t think your mother like 
very much.”’ 

Startled, the 
explanation. 

“Well,” said young Sandra, “Gram 
me I was just like you when you ws 
little girl. And then she made me sit 
chair for half an hour.” — &) 


mother demande 


WANTED—A_ young man, 244 
33, who would be qualified by 
experience, education or natal 
ability, to assist manager ix 
business firm in Boston area) 
Must be of unimpeachable char- 
acter and good habits; capable 
of writing first-class - letters. 
alert, and of good judgment. 
Write full data with references. 
—W. A., Room 304, 16 Beacom 
St., Boston, Mass. } 


; 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 
| 


